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According to some of the world’s 
leading statesmen at the time, the last 
end war. Judged 
fi that criterion and in the light 
of succeeding events, the war was a 
failure. Doubtless the world 
learned much from it, but fundamen- 
tally it wasn’t worth even a small part 
of what it cost. However, it might have 
been worth all it cost had the people of 
the nations of the earth been able and 
willing to translate the untold misery 
and suffering, not only at that time but 
for years to come, into a mighty resolu- 
tion that war must cease, a determina- 
tion to concentrate the forces of human 
intelligence upon the solution of this 
problem as paramount to all other prob- 
lems, national and international, and to 
continue to do so until a solution was 
evolved. 

The only purpose here in mention- 
ing the war is to emphasize the fact that 
it is possible for the whole world to be 
visited by a terrible catastrophe and 
learn little or nothing from it and to 


great war was to 
from 


( ye ssal 
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conomic Conditions on the 
Program 
os 
hools, Providence, R. 1 
blunder seriously in relation to the 


solution of its problems. 

We are in the 
depression, world-wide in its ramifica- 
tions. This is the ninth depression of 
nation-wide proportions in the last forty 


midst of a pathetic 


years and each has left “‘a tragic trail of 
suffering and waste.’ There is accum- 
ulating evidence that this depression is 
and will be another colossal failure. The 
history of the past three years inspires 
little enthusiasm for the ability of the 
human race to solve its most 
problems other than by the costly pro 
cess of trial and error. 

In every crisis there are those un- 
thinking people who would throw over- 
board anything that would lighten the 
load, regardless of its value. Our sys- 
tem of public schools has slowly evolved 
through the last century, coincident 
with the growth of the nation itself 
These schools were established and de- 
veloped to make effective the philosophy 
and purposes of the American demo- 
cracy. No action should be taken be- 
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serious 
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cause of the economic stress and strain 
of the moment that might permanently 
lessen the effectiveness of this institu- 
tion. The education of our youth is an 
obligation of such transcendent impor- 
tance in this democracy that it ought 
not to be subjected to the caprice inci- 
dent to economic expediency. 

While it is essential that education 
always be subjected to careful study so 
that it may be as effective as possible, 
it is not one of the numerous activities 
of government, such as the building of 
four-lane highways or new post offices, 
that are carried on when there is plenty 
of money and curtailed when taxes be- 
come more burdensome. 

The education of the youth of our 
nation is a continuous obligation. There 
is no later recompense for a neglect of 
this obligation at any particular period. 
Good schools in a later generation do not 
repay the previous generation for their 
loss through an inefficient and inade- 
quate system of education. The present 
offers the only opportunity to discharge 
our duty to those who are the boys and 
girls of today. Bonds may be refunded 
or their payment otherwise postponed, 
but we cannot refund or postpone the 
educational obligation which we owe to 
each succeeding generation. 

Under the guise of economic neces- 
sity, many proposals are made these 
days to change the program of public 
education in some manner or degree. 
The American people, whether in the 
local community or the nation as a 
whole, should demand that the burden 
of proof be upon the individuals or 
group making such proposals, to demon- 
strate conclusively that any proposed 
change will not lessen the effectiveness 
of the program of education which is 
the rightful heritage of each generation. 
That such demands have been and will 
be made was indicated recently when 
members of Congress proposed to 
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eliminate Federal support of vocations 
education. Such a storm of protest was 
received from every part of the nat 
even from people who recognize, never. 
theless, that governmental econ: 
absolutely essential in these trying da) 
that the proposal to save at the ey. 
pense of vocational education wa; 
dropped from the bill. 

The possibilities of effecting legi: 
mate economies in local, state, and na. 
tional governmental expenditure are al. 
most unlimited, without attacking ed. 
ucation. These possibilitics have bee; 
pointed out and described time and time 
again by the leaders in all polit 
parties. Education usually is supported 
locally by an archaic system of taxation 
upon real property which depreciates 
rapidly in value in a financial depres. 
sion. As a result, the cost of the scho 
is one of the burdens upon the local 
taxpayer which usually is attacked most 
vehemently in times like the present, by 
certain individuals and groups who ad- 
vance many proposals affecting the ed- 
ucational program, with the primary 
purpose of reducing its cost. Let us 
consider a few of the most important 
these proposals as applied to the high 
school program. 

Undoubtedly, one of the most effective 
proposals that is being advanced by 
some people for reducing the expendi- 
tures for education is to decrease the 
number of pupils attending high schools 
This could be done through either or 
both of two plans; first, the number 
could be limited arbitrarily by giving 
intelligence or other examinations and 
admitting only the desired percentage 
according to the marks received; sec- 
ond, the curriculum could be limited, as 
it was in the past, to meet the needs of 
a certain selected group of those of 
high school age. Of course, either of 
these plans, adopted to save money 


would involve discharging teachers and 
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raise the practical question of deter- 
mining which were to be dismissed, 

For many years, the courses offered 

n high schools were largely college pre- 
paratory. They ministered to the needs 
of a relatively small proportion of boys 
ind girls of high school age. If a per- 
son could not meet the scholastic stand- 
ards required in those courses or did 
not care for their subject matter, he had 
but one choice, and that was to drop out 
of school. 

Gradually there came a change in the 
philosophy back of the high school. 
New courses were added to the curricu- 
lum to meet the needs of those who for- 
merly left before completing their high 
school course. Laws were enacted rais- 
ing the compulsory school attendance 
age. Parents generally began to de- 
mand a high school education for their 
children, where formerly completion of 
the eighth grade was accepted as the 
standard. It was found that practically 
all types and degrees of ability could 
attend high school profitably if the 
proper courses were offered and the cur- 
riculum expanded to include the various 
phases of life pertinent to the high 
school age. This thesis became generally 
accepted; every boy and girl attaining 
citizenship in the United States has a 
right to the usual number of years of 
schooling with greatest advantage to 
himself and without suffering undue 
humiliation in the process. In other 
words, he has a right to go through a 
school that ministers to his needs as an 
individual and that does so without its 
stigmatizing him for the lack of ability 
in the attainment of which he had no 
part. This school does not lower stand- 
ards for old courses, but sets up new 
ones for the new courses that have been 
added. 

Any attempt to turn backward and 
again restrict the number of pupils at- 
tending high schools through either plan 


proposed above will now be met by 


such questions as these, with millions of 


parents and boys and girls of high 
school age demanding answers On 


what basis and by whom would it be 
determined who shall go to high school? 
Why has not one boy or girl just as 
much right to a high school education 
to meet his needs as another? What 
proof has been offered that the old type 
of curriculum promoted better citizen- 
ship than does the modern broadened 
curriculum? How can equality of edu- 
cational opportunity be denied in this 
democracy ? 

Even more pertinent is the question, 
What will society do with these young 
people if they do not attend high 
schools? Life is entirely too complex 
today to allow any large proportion of 
our youth to pass their years from four- 
teen to eighteen in idleness. There will 
undoubtedly be less and less opportunity 
in the future for our young people to 
secure employment. The tendency prob- 
ably will be to provide more years of 
schooling rather than the reverse. 

It seems to be the opinion of some 
that the educators have been responsible 
for the addition of courses of study to 
the school curriculum. Such is far from 
the truth. The curriculum has been ex- 
panded in response to forces outside the 
profession. Sometimes these forces ex- 
pressed themselves through legislation. 
Frequently additions to the curriculum 
were secured against the opposition of 
the educators. Courses of study evolve 
gradually in accordance with great social 
forces and are not created, except 
rarely, by the professional educator. 
Therefore, it is not so easy to carry out 
the suggestion that certain courses be 
dropped from the curriculum. Courses 
are dropped when they no longer render 
real service. To discontinue a course 
arbitrarily is as difficult as to add one 
in the same manner. The problem is 
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further complicated by the fact that it 
would be very difficult to secure 
majority approval by the parents in 
any community for the elimination of 
any particular part of the curriculum. 

Other proposals that are advanced 
these days by some people in the name 
of economy involve a further curtail- 
ment of the school service in one way 
or another. For instance, the length of 
the school day might be shortened or 
the number of years in the school course 
might be reduced. Either suggestion in- 
volves the discharge of teachers and 
other employees if any material saving 
is to be effected, and raises the very dif- 
ficult question as to what courses can or 
should be shortened. Arbitrarily re- 
ducing the number of hours in the 
school day would threaten the efficiency 
of procedures and methods that have 
been gradually established through 
careful study and experimentation over 
a period of several generations. It would 
be impossible to demonstrate suddenly 
that such fundamental changes could be 
made without loss because the results 
of an educational program are not 
always susceptible to appraisal within a 
short period of time. 

It has been suggested that some sav- 
ing might be made by eliminating post- 
graduate and evening high school 
classes. It is very doubtful whether 
postgraduate students actually cost any 
material sum in most high schools, be- 
cause they merely constitute additional 
enrolments in the upper classes that 
must be maintained anyway. Night 
classes are conducted in an attempt to 
make at least partial recompense to 
young men and women who, for some 
reason, did not attain their educational 
rights at the proper time. Moreover, 
most communities consider their night 
schools as justified, if for no other rea- 
son, because they furnish relief from 
that mental unemployment which is 
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probably the most serious menace 


° ° ° ° : tnere Wi 
fronting society in the present situatio, 


ntinull 


( 


Can the size of classes be enlarg vidual 
without endangering the efficiency aman 


the school program? No 
knows the answer to this question, a 


one really This ece 


iffers 

though the enlargement of classes y re naa 
be, and already has been, one of the of some 
alternatives most generally consider enable t 
and adopted. It is to be regretted | ie our 
educational administrators found th but alsi 
selves in the midst of this depress ber of § 
without knowing the answer to such ct 
question. That is, it should have been vent. & 
known what classes could be enlarged econom 
and how much, without danger. | average 
sibly the answer lies, not in arbitra: taught 
increasing all class sizes but only t! of his 
of the non-cumulative type rather tha: plan Ci 
those involving a maximum of the in- dence. 
dividual drill-test-remedial work tyy The 
Certainly this question should rec: portuni 
most serious consideraton from researc! some | 
departments, because it offers possibil courses 
ties of some legitimate economizing riculun 
positions are vacated naturally. subiect 

Thus far, consideration has been in the 
given only to possible negative effects in Ect 
of the existing financial conditions upor with “ 
the high school program. Let us direct syllabi 
our attention to the much more electiv 
portant question of the extent to which school 
these conditions should affect the pro- in thr 
gram positively. The answer to this some 
question will determine in part whether is nee 
this depression shall have been a failure tion t 
The school deals with young people be- ulate | 
fore they assume the responsibilities of sense 
citizenship and of adult life. For the respol 
large proportion who do not go on to person 
coliege, and possibly for those, too, such 
many of the attitudes and ideals that gance 
will dominate their later life will be the ir 
formed during school life. ties ; 

Irrespective of the steps that will settin 
probably be taken, as the functions of prese 
government and industry, to promote peopl 


great economic stability in the future, 
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ere will always remain a large and 

ntinuing responsibility upon the in- 

idual for the exercise of careful man- 
cement of his own financial affairs. 
[his economic adversity of the present 
ffers unprecedented opportunity for 
the inclusion in the high school program 

some plan of instruction that may 
enable the student not only to plan for 
his own future economic independence, 
it also to become an intelligent mem- 
er of society in helping make effective 
such consistent measures as may pre- 
ent, at least to some extent, future 
economic emergencies. Somehow, the 
average citizen of the nation must be 
taught to exercise prudent management 
f his current resources as well as to 
plan carefully for his future indepen- 
dence. 

The schools already offer many op- 
nortunities to their students to gain 
some knowledge of economics. Many 
courses, scattered through the cur- 
riculum, include various phases of the 
subject. New York State has pioneered 
in the creation of “A Tentative Syllabus 
in Economic Citizenship” which deals 
with “The Business of Living.” This 
syllabus is to be used as the basis of an 
elective course in the junior high 
schools. Most schools offer instruction 
in thrift and a large number operate 
some kind of savings plan. But what 
is needed is some program of instruc- 
tion that will really function “to stim- 
ulate individual forethought and a truer 
sense of values; to arouse a feeling of 
responsibility for wise management of 
personal resources; to show the folly of 
such practices as speculation, extrava- 
gance, waste, and hoarding: to induce 
the individual by means of better facili- 
ties and incentives to take action in 
setting up proper reserves; and to 
present such other common facts that 
people should know with respect to the 


simple problems of everyday economi 
procedure.” 

This program of instruction, whether 
included in a single course or in several 
different courses, should be available for 
every high school student. It is more 
essential on this level than in the junior 
high school because of the maturity of 
the students and the imminence of the 
problem in their own lives. Some 
high schools require a minimum pro 
ficiency in swimming as a prerequisite 
for graduation. 
essential that students give evidence of 
reasonable ability to swim economically 
We can only hope in either case that 
the ability would function in preventing 
a crisis. 


It would seem to be as 


Equally as essential as a plan of in 
struction in economics for all students 
in the high school is the provision of an 
adequate program of guidance through- 
out the school period that will really 
function in helping these young people 
to make intelligent decisions concerning 
their life work and their preparation 
for it. This guidance program should 
accomplish the following objectives, as 
far as practicable, for every student in 
the school: 


(a) The discovery of indi 
tudes, interests, and abilities 
(b) The adjustment of educational 
opportunities to meet the needs 
of individual aptitudes, interests 
and abilities that have been re 
vealed 

(c) The planning for the develop 
ment and worthy use of individ 
ual aptitudes, 
abilities that have been reve 


interests 

led 
While different schools may organize 
their guidance departments according 
to various plans, the following charac- 
teristics or services should be common 
to all guidance work at the junior and 
senior high school level: 
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The study of individual dif- 
ferences, accomplished _ largely 
through personnel records, tests 
and measurements, and other data. 
Individual counseling and 
justments with all pupils, 
merely the problem pupils. 


ad- 
not 


(b) 


educational, 
problems 
of the 


r 


Group guidance in 
vocational, and 
that are common to most 
pupils at this age level. 


SOc ial 


(d) Follow-up studies of all pupils so 
that those who are to travel the 
different roads may learn by the 
experiences of those who have 
preceded. 

The utilization of and coopera- 
tion with such special services of 
the system as are given 
by the health and attendance de- 
partments, psychological testing, 
mental health clinic, and place- 
ment office. 


_ 


school 


Guidance service is essential in 
schools at any time, but vastly more es- 
sential under existing economic condi- 
tions. Waste and extravagance are 
patent when applied to material things 
and the processes that produce them. 
But probably the greatest economic loss 
suffered both by the individual and by 
society comes from misguided or un- 
guided human energy. Ideally, every 
person should do that work which he is 
best fitted by natural ability and inclin- 
ation to do, and should acquire the ut- 
most training essential for such work. 
The decision that determines what this 
life work shall be is far too important to 
be left to chance or the caprice of the 
individual initiative. The loss that ac- 
crues to the individual from the choice 
of the wrong career is one for which 
there is no compensation. This type of 
loss is basic to all economic waste and 
is not only pathetic from the standpoint 
of the individual but colossal in its far- 
reaching effects from the standpoint of 
society. Junior and senior high schools, 
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both large and small, should seize y 
this opportunity to establish guid 
programs, if they have not already . 
so, while the consequences of ineffj 
ency and lack of careful planning 
contingencies are exposed by the de. 
pression and fresh in the public 
Perhaps some day the dream of the | 
may be realized: 
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only the Master shall blame; mies 
And no one shall work for money, - 
no one shall work for fame; placed 
But each for the joy of the working, f toda 
each, in his separate star 
Shall draw the Thing as he sees It 
the God of Things as They Are! 
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Another function of the school 
gram of education accentuated by | 
ent economic conditions and essential 
the solution of the problems that w 
follow, is to develop in the students t! 
desire and the ability to think critical}: 
The old declarative sentence educatio: 
must give way at least partially to 
interrogative type where the questio. 
“What do you think about this pro! 
lem?” “What would you suggest as 
solution?” “What are your reasons and 
how do you substantiate them?’ sup- 
plant that declarative type which would 
have the student accept decisions made 
for him by some designated authority 

Basic to this training in critical think- 
ing is the establishment in the student 
of a reverence for facts, probable 
sources from which they may be 
secured, and a technique of searching 
for them and recognizing them when 
they are found. Owen D. Young has 
said: ‘Facts are our scarcest raw ma- 
terial. This is shown by the economy 
with which we use them. One has to 
dig deep for them, because they are as 
difficult to get as they are precious t 
have.” 

The habit of critical thinking is de- 
veloped as any other habit by practicing 











il thinking under expert guidance. 
fhe ability to make judgments comes 
m making many decisions with the 
right kind of help. Without this guid- 
or help prejudices grow in the 
Prejudices are judg- 
While the 


e of judgment. 
ents that ripen too soon. 
ech school teachers of the United 
may not have been trained to 
think critically, most of them have ac- 
wired that ability to a degree and will 
row rapidly if the responsibility is 
iced upon them. The young people 
f today are bound to discuss the real 
roblems of life with some one, and 

re is no other group with which such 
liscussions can be as safely entrusted 
as with our high school teachers. It is 
not likely that they will allow our most 
cherished institutions to be challenged 


states 


on the basis of prejudice. 

There is much evidence that in the 
aftermath of this depression both young 
people and adults will have a greater 





W Hat might education 

become if boys and girls 
were taught the practice and 
theory of right living, and if 
such a program of study should 
gradually supplant most of the 
present subjects of instruction? 


EDUCATION 
AS GUIDANCE 


By JOHN M. BREWER 


proposes a vitally interesting 
answer to this question in an 
examination of the possibilities 
of a curriculum in terms of life 
activities in elementary and 
secondary school and college. 


668 pages, cloth, cr. 8vo, $2.75 
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amount of what is called leisure time 
If so, it is even more essential now than 
before that train 
their students that they may claim the 


social inheritance that belongs to them 


our high schools s 


This inheritance consists of all that is 
worthwhile that has been gathered 
through the ages and handed down from 
one generation to another. It includes 
our art, music, architecture, 
games, and whatever else a man con- 
tributes that stays behind him and con 


plays, 


tinues to enrich life after he has gone. 
The student must be given a technique 
of appreciating this inheritance and a 
desire to have it His must be 
trained for seeing and his ears for hear 
both there must be un 
This conception of the 


eyes 
ing, but with 
derstanding. 

function of the high school in preparing 


for worthy use of leisure should per- 
meate each course that is given and 
dictate the construction of the curric 
ulum. 


Dr. Albert Wiggam tells the story of 
two men who once tried to paint, each 
one, a picture of peace and rest. One 
painted a peaceful lake in the lonely 
mountain stillness—peace far away from 
every disturbance of trial 
The other painted a mother bird on her 
nest, hanging just barely out of reach 
of a mighty waterfall 
midst of life’s turmoil, the peace that is 
achieved by inner conquest of the soul 
and by faith in the eternal goodness of 
things. Our young people of today must 
real 


and storm 


peace in the 


be prepared to live in and be a 
part of the most interesting, the 
dynamic, the most uncharted period in 
the world’s long history. Somehow they 
must now acquire the training, the pur- 
poses, and the faith which will enable 
them to say with Seneca’s pilot: 


most 


O, Neptune, you may sink me if you will 
You may save me if you will 
But whatever comes I will keep my 


rudder true 








A comparison of 1920 and 1930 
census data gives a vivid picture of 
changes that have been taking place in 
occupational distribution. 

It seems that many more men have 
been entering professional careers. Only 
in the profession of veterinary surgery 
was there a substantial decline. The 
supply of male dentists increased a 
trifle faster than the total working 
population, and of physicians and sur- 
geons a little more slowly; but the num- 
ber of women in these professions de- 
finitely decreased. Most spectacular of 
all, there were more than twice as many 
electrical engineers in 1930 as in 1920. 
Stock brokers and insurance agents also 
more than doubled in number. 

The transfer of functions from home 
to shop is reflected in the data regard- 
ing men and women workers in cleaning, 
dyeing and pressing establishments. The 
1930 figures are 389 per cent and 473 
per cent, respectively, of those for 1920. 

Of course no one is warranted in in- 
ferring that trends like these will con- 
tinue for another ten years. Occupa- 
tions which have gone ahead very 
rapidly, such as forester, or chauffeur, 
or college professor, may have ap- 
proached the saturation point. The 
marked increase in many of the build- 
ing trades may reflect mainly the ab- 
normal demand for house construction 
during the post-war period. Technologi- 
cal improvements may dispense with 
numerous operatives in the telephone 
field or the printing industry. Changes 

since 1930 must be taken into considera- 
tion. Forecasts, then, should be at- 
tempted only in the light of all avail- 
able information. Decennial census 
data serve only as a point of departure. 

To provide a convenient starting 
point for estimating what the trends of 


‘By permission of the Personnel Service 
Bulletin of the Personnel Research Federation. 


Ten Years’ Change in Occupational Distribution 
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relative demand are likely to be, the 
statistics from the 1920 and 1930 ce; 
suses for selected occupations are her, 
compared. The number in each o 
pation in 1930 is given, together wit! 
the per cent which this is of the cor. 
responding figure for 1920. The mor 
significant changes during the ten-year 

























period are indicated by appropriate 
symbols: 
I means that the number of 


people in the occupation has 
increased greatly from 1920 to 
1930. 


i indicates a definite but smaller 
relative increase. 


d_sindicates a relative decrease. 


D indicates great decrease, rela- 
tive to other occupations. 


The figures are given for the United 
States as a whole and, where data were 
available, for New York City. It should 
be kept in mind that the total number 
of men in all occupations in the United 
States in 1930 is 115 per cent of the 
1920 total. The corresponding figure 
for women is 127 per cent. For New 
York City, the percentages are 126 and 
125, respectively. For an occupation 
to have merely held its own, it must 
have kept up with this general increase. 

One further precaution is vital. Not 
all of the census classifications in 193| 
are the same as in 1920. “Chiroprac- 
tors,” for instance, were classed 
“physicians and surgeons” in the earlie 
census. “Clerk” is hard to define. But, 
in spite of ambiguities and _ shifting 
standards of occupational definitions, : 
study of these statistics is sure to pro- 
voke serious thinking about the gre: 
changes going on today in the world « 
work. The data are given for men and 
for women; for the United States as : 
whole and for one locality. 


COMPARISON OF 1920 AND 1930 CENSUS FIGURES ON OCCUPATIONS 
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The First Job 


GEORGE STEPHEN MuRRAY 


Director of Graduate Survey, Commercial High School, New Haven, Connecticut 


The importance of knowledge regard- 
ing the first position secured by high 
school graduates following a four-year 
commercial training, as having an ef- 
fect upon administrative plans, resulted 
in a study of the first position held by 
graduates of the Commercial High 
School, New Haven, Connecticut (Wal- 
ter B. Spencer, Principal), being in- 
cluded as one phase of the extensive 
Graduate Survey recently completed. 

We endeavored to find out in regard 
to these first positions: how they were 
secured, kind of work done, how long 
the job was held, and why the student 
left the job. 

The classes of 1921-30 were inter- 
viewed as far as possible and data se- 
cured in regard to this topic concerning 
620 girls and 166 boys, or 25 per cent 
of the total graduates for the ten-year 
period. 

Briefly, the results show that both 
boys and girls secure their places largely 
through friends, with school employ- 
ment department and personal applica- 
tion somewhat behind. The girls seem 
to become stenographers, while the boys 
hold jobs as clerks. The girls remain 
less than a year on the job, or they stay 
indefinitely; the boys usually change in 
a year or less. Girls give promotion and 
poor pay as the main reasons for sever- 
ing connection with the first position; 
boys complain of poor pay, dislike the 
work, or are promoted. 

How is the first position secured? 
The methods of making contact with a 
position is one which confronts the new 
graduate immediately, and is one of 
such vital importance that the school 
has sought to set up an employment 
contact mechanism which will bring 
employer and graduate together prompt- 
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ly. The detailed statistics show that th: 
function has been becoming increasing), 
effective as the years go by. While no; 
by any means the major source, the 
study shows that it is a notable facto, 
The following summarization shows | 
relative importance of the means used | 
secure positions: 


GIRLS BOYS 

: Total Per cent Total Pe 
Friend 253 32 66 
High School 171 22 36 
Personal Appli- 

cation 86 11 37 
Agency 43 5 
Newspaper Ad- 

vertisement 29 4 9 
Relative 5 2 5 
Business Col- 

ege 4 4 1 
Not Indicated 179 23 42 


What kind of a position is secur 
As would naturally be expected of those 
who have trained along commercia 
lines, their first work in the great ma- 
jority of cases falls under office classi- 
fications. The most conspicuous devia- 
tions appear to be toward nursing by 
the girls and salesmanship by the boys 
The following summarization gives fur- 
ther details: 


GIRLS BOYS 
Total Per cent Total Pe 
Stenograher 205 33 6 
Clerk 108 17 71 
Bookkeeper 9 16 15 
General Office 48 
Typist 48 
Secretary 25 
Saleslady or 
Salesman 23 
Telephone-Tele- 
graph Operator 15 
Teacher 12 
Steno-Book- 
keeper 
Calculating 
Machines 
Nurse 
Steno-clerk 
Dictaphone 
Cashier 
Factory Worker 
Dental Assistant 
Domestic 
Multigraph Oper- 
ator 
Reporter 
Proofreader 
Library Work 
Manager 
Messenger 
Office Boy 
Installer 
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Help- 
pist l 4 
Foreman l M4 
f 1 M4 
er 1 V4 
1 +4 
| 
l v4 
l M4 
1 “ 
1 
1 En 
et 1 $4 
Station 
¢ nt 1 *4 
R P l v4 
an 1 M4 
Worker l M4 
: 1 % 
asium Work l 44 
er 1 M% 


How long is the first position held? 
The following tabulation shows the 
length of time which the graduate stays 
on the first job. It serves as an answer 
to the oft-asked question. 


GIRLS BOYS 
Total Percent Total Percent 


than 6 
$ 76 12 16 9 
mos. 74 12 27 17 
rs 86 13 28 17 
rs. 38 6 9 5 
yrs. 31 5 8 5 
4-5 yrs. 25 a + 2 
yrs. 11 2 
ysr 5 Y 1 6 
rs 8 l 
) vrs 3 
Still Employed 
r Not Indi- 
cated 250 40 79 46 


Why do employees leave the first job? 
This study serves to bring out the many 
elements which may enter into the sep- 
aration of the employee from his or her 
position. Many of these are factors of 
a personal nature, others are caused by 
general business conditions or changes 
within the business, while still others 
are brought about by conditions affect- 
ing the employee. 

The following shows the frequency of 
the various causes of change: 


GIRLS BOYS 
Total Percent Total Percent 

Poor Pay 55 9 14 8 
Promoted 37 6 11 6 
Better Position 25 4 6 3 
Disliked Work 23 4 12 7 
Married 20 3 
No Work 15 2 
Temporary 15 2 1 M% 
illness 14 2 1 ¥ 
Wanted Ad- 

vancement 12 2 2 1 


Bankruptcy 
Long Hours ) 
Disliked Em 
ployer 10 
Firm Moved 
Discharged 
Office Discon 
tinued 
Changed Posi 
tion 
No Advance 
ment ¢ 
To Attend 
School 
Business Depres- 


Change 2 
Transferred 
Parent Iil 
Work for 
Father 
Full-Time Job 


Employer Moved 
Special « if 
Civil Service 
Substitute 


irses 


Lack of Future 
Own Business 
Laid Off 


Firm Moved 
Orchestra Work 
Still Employed 
or Not Indi 
cated 315 51 92 $3 


What this means to vocational gu 
ance. This is probably one of the few 
studies of the type limited to the spe- 
cialized field of commercial training. It 
should serve to show the counselor the 
channels through which work of this 
sort is secured and the relative impor- 
tance of these methods. That there is a 
wide variety of positions into which 
graduates go is readily seen. At the 
same time, there are certain lines which 
appear to attract the girls and other 
lines which the boys enter. Surely there 
is here evidence for guidance in curri- 
culum selections as well as curriculum 
building. Apparently in this field the 
first position is not such a flitting prop- 
osition; it develops more permanent 
features and employees stay on the job. 
The aspect of causes of leaving dis- 
closes a scattered variety and should 
give grounds for realizing that the 
whims and ambitions of the individual 
are not alone responsible for changes in 
position. 














The Excursion Club as a Supplement to the 
Class in Occupations 


Appa DiLts 


Washington Junior High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


High school students manifest a woe- 
ful lack of knowledge in regard to the 
thousands of possible vocations in the 
modern world. When asked to reveal 
their ambitions for the future they sel- 
dom mention more than eighty or one 
hundred different occupations. The 
great majority center their dreams 
around a bare dozen of these, largely 
professional in nature. In a large num- 
ber of schools an effort is being made 
to supply the needed knowledge about 
industry through informational courses. 
When one considers the broad scope of 
the field which must be covered one 
cannot help but realize how inadequate 
the best of these courses must of neces- 
sity be. Anything which can be done 
to supplement the information pos- 
sessed by our school children, so that 
they will choose their desired vocation 
with the aid of more accurate informa- 
tion, is desirable. 

Such was the purpose of two clubs 
sponsored by the author recently. The 
first was composed largely of eighth- 
grade boys and was called the Voca- 
tional Excursion Club. The second was 
made up of eighth-grade girls and was 
named the Girls’ Industrial Club. In 
each case it was decided to visit in- 
dustries during club period on alter- 
nate weeks, and spend the intervening 
weeks in discussions, reports, and talks 
on industries. 

After preliminary organization the 
first problem was to decide just which 
places should be visited. In a large 
city there is a wider choice of factories 
which give vocational information and 
are interesting in themselves. Even the 
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smaller city will usually have a great 
many types of industry represented, 
however. The club members in this 
case suggested a long list of possible 
places. These were voted upon, thus 
making the places which the club 
studied the choice of the members them- 
selves. Committees were appointed to 
take care of arrangements, transporta- 
tion, and programs for the club periods 
in school. 

Discipline did not prove to be a prob- 
lem in either group, partly because the 
clubs were kept small, not more than 
twenty in either. Experience has 
shown that a larger group is unable to 
listen to the directions and explanations 
of the guide in charge, since there is 
usually much noise in the factory. The 
following directions were given at the 
beginning of the semester and there 
was little difficulty in seeing that they 
were carried out, since the children 
realized they were reasonable if proper 
courtesy was to be shown their hosts. 
This point is important to emphasize, 
however, because children are likely to 
become so much interested in what they 
are seeing that they forget they must 
disrupt the general order of things as 
little as possible. 

General directions. The following 
instructions were given to each student: 

Remember that your attitude and be- 
havior will determine to a large extent 
the opinion of our school which will be 
held by the business men with whom we 
come in contact on these trips. 

1. Always wait until the group is to- 
gether and sponsor present before en- 
tering the building to be visited. 

2. Keep with the group at all times, 
and allow the guide to go first. 
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Touch nothing, unless given per- 
mission to do so. 

4. Do no unnecessary talking. 

If given an opportunity to do so, 
io not hesitate to ask intelligent ques- 
tions. 

6. Try in some way to show apprecia- 
tion for the time and trouble taken by 

guide. Interest and attention are the 
best forms of appreciation, but a word of 
thanks when we leave will not be out of 


¢ 


niace 
piace. 


In order to give the club members a 
more intelligent idea of what to look for, 
a list of questions was made out and a 
copy given to each child. These em- 
nhasized the vocational aspects of a 
place to be visited, rather than the 
mechanical, as the latter are what chil- 
dren of this age, especially boys, are 
likely to notice. 

The questions were as follows: 


1. What are the workers doing? Is 
it work you would care to do if you 
had a chance? 

2. Does the work require thought and 
skill or is it merely mechanical ? 

3. Does it offer any chance for ad- 
vancement ? 

4. What training, if any, is required 
for it? How and where may this be 
obtained ? 

5. Under what conditions are the men 
working ? 

a. Is the light good? 
b. Is the ventilation well taken care 
of? 

. Are conditions clean and sanitary ? 

. Is the work dangerous? 

How long are the hours? 

. Is the work steady or seasonal? 

. Is it well paid? 

. What opportunities for recreation 
exist—such as gymnasiums, organ- 
ized teams, clubs? 

. Does the factory do other things 
for its employees, such as running 
a cafeteria, employing doctors and 
nurses, having a rest room avail- 
able, arranging for insurance or 
profit sharing? 


rmmo an 


ne 


In each case one or two people were 
appointed to take notes, jot down 
especially interesting things which were 





mentioned by the guide, and find out 
points in the above list which were not 
brought out in the trip. This was 
written up in the form of a report to be 
read at the next meeting of the club. 
In many cases these reports were ex- 
ceedingly well done and worth preserva 
tion. In one club somewhat similar to 
this, such reports, together with pictures 
and advertising material, were made in- 
to a permanent book to be kept at the 
school. Another club worked out an 
original assembly program 
their trips and what they learned on 
them. Two members of the girls’ clul 
made very clever books about the work 
their group had done, placing especial 
emphasis upon types of vocations in 
which they were interested personally 
Since some of the boys in the club 


based on 


were interested in chemistry the first 
trip taken by the Vocational Excursion 
Club was to the factory of the Upjohn 
Pharmaceutical Company. Here they 
not only watched the process of pill and 
medicine making, but listened to a talk 
by a graduate research chemist in the 
laboratory on _ the _ possibilities of 
chemistry in the modern world. Later 
the personnel director told them of the 
wide variety of welfare and profit shar- 
ing activities carried on by the factory, 
evidence of which they saw before them 
in the spacious parlors, dining hall, and 
recreation room. Another worthwhile 
feature of this trip was the visit to the 
biological laboratories, where they saw 
the animals used for experimentation 
and had this type of work explained to 
them. 

Since the chief industry of Kalamazoo 
is paper making, a trip to one of the 
paper mills would be an indispensable 
feature of such a club. We chose a 
suburban mill at some distance, one of 
the finest and most interesting in the 
community, the Vegetable Parchment 
Mill. The welfare work to be noted here 
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not only included work in the factory 
itself, but the upbuilding of a splendid 
community, a community center, com- 
munity church, and school. During the 
club meeting the next week a report of 
the life of the founder and president of 
the mill, Jacob Kindleberger, was given, 
taken from Wallace’s book, Overcoming 
Handicaps. This trip also included a 
visit to a smaller factory nearby, where 
chemical products used in papermaking 
were manufactured. The laboratory of 
this factory showed them another phase 
of chemical research work. 

One of the most worthwhile trips 
taken by this club was the one to the 
municipal airport. This was valuable 
because of the splendid guide who took 
a personal interest in seeing that the 
boys not only understood the different 
types of planes, but were told the voca- 
tional aspects of aviation, its require- 
ments, its difficulties, expenses, and pos- 
sibilities. Since he had been first a 
mechanic and later a pilot, he could and 
did answer the boys’ questions admir- 
ably. Another excursion was taken to 
the office of the daily newspaper. They 
saw the mechanical side of the work, the 
linotype machines, the presses, the 
molds. In addition to this, the guide 
gave them a talk on the reportorial and 
editorial side of putting out a paper, 
giving them a little idea of the labor 
involved. 

In the girls’ club an effort was made 
to find out in what lines of work the 
members were particularly interested, 
and an endeavor was made to see that 
each of these lines was included in the 
excursions. Since several felt they wished 
to become nurses, a visit was made to a 
beautiful new hospital on the outskirts 
of the city, where children’s wards, ma- 
ternity ward, shining operating rooms, 
and diet kitchens were exhibited. They 
were also taken through the nurses’ 
training school, where they saw class- 
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rooms, books, and courses of study, any 
were made to realize that a nurs 
training course involved more tha 
bathing fevered brows in a roman 
atmosphere. 

The girls interested in office work say 
various phases of clerical and secretari; 
work in several of the trips, notably on, 
to the newspaper similar to that take; 
by the boys, and in an _ excurs 
through a large new bank building. 

One phase of teaching was exemp]i. 
fied in a visit to the a 
Therapy Department of the State Hos 





pital. This department maintains , 
regular training school in all types 
handicraft. Girls interested in teach. 
ing little children were excused f; 
gymnasium one morning to visit 
kindergarten in the adjacent building 
One club period was devoted to an in- 
teresting discussion on qualificatio: 
needed for teaching. 

During another club period the visit- 
ing teacher spoke to the girls on the 
possibilities of various types of social 
service. She told the girls of many 
cupations of which they had never heard 
before, and aroused their interest 
greatly. Soon after this the girls visit 
a beautiful new church which had just 
been completed. In connection with 
this visit the pastor’s assistant, a young 
woman of charming personality, told 
the openings for women in the field of 
religious education, pastor’s secretaries 
and similar work. 

Visits to factories of rather widely dif- 
fering standards as to sanitation and 
cleanliness gave the girls an opportunity 
to formulate their own standards as to 
such things. Several members of the 
group went on a Girl Reserve excursion 
to Battle Creek during spring vacation 
Here they visited the famous Kellogg 
Sanitarium and the equally well known 
Post. factories. 


The students were reminded that dur- 
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their study of occupations in ninth 


ns 
crade they would be expected to make 
4 Career Book. They were told that this 
eighth-grade club work should serve as a 
splendid introduction to the more for- 
mal study which would come later, and 
should also help them to accumulate 


material and ideas for making their 
career books. 

Such excursions 
( icted in 


ccupations. 


may well be con- 
connection with a class in 


There are many practi- 


cal difficulties in the way of class ex 
cursions which are not present 
undertaken by a club. Classes are likely 
to be unwieldy in size, are usually com- 
posed of both boys and girls whose vo 


when 


cational interests differ widely, and the 
time element also forms an important 
problem. The excursion club forms an 
excellent supplement to the work of the 
formal class in occupations, and where 
such a class is lacking, it is even more 
necessary. 








One of the finest hotels in the Twin Cities. 
should be made at once directly to the hotel management. 


(Tear out and send direct) 


THE NICOLLET HoTer 
Washington at Nicollet Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Please make room reservations for me as checked below. 


, and remain days. 


(give date) 


Check type of room preferred. 
With bath: 

(C0 Single, $2.50 up 

C) Double, $4.00 up 
Without bath: 


[} Single, $2.00 up 
(J Double, $3.00 up 


NICOLLET HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Official Headquarters for the Annual Convention 
of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
FEBRUARY 23-25, 1933 


ee 


Address _ 





Reservations for rooms 


ee 


N. V. G. A. CONVENTION 
FEBRUARY 23-25, 193 


I expect to arrive 


























Chain Store Opportunities for High School Girls 


Avice A. QuapE 


Placement Counselor, Department of Guidance and Placement, 
Detroit Public Schools 


The Guidance and Placement Depart- 
ment of the Board of Education in De- 
troit has been placing girls for some 
time in the five and ten cent chain 
stores.’ It was a practice in some of these 
stores to give arithmetic tests to the 
applicants. Many of the otherwise qual- 
ified girls often failed in these tests. 
When the opportunity presented itself 
in November and December of 1931 
to place a large number of school girls 
in these stores as extra help during the 
Christmas rush, it was thought advis- 
able to establish a special training pro- 
gram for them in the high schools. 

Training and placement. The job re- 
quirements had been secured by inter- 
views with the managers of the stores. 
The following points were considered 
most important: (1) A personal ap- 
pearance and personality that would, at 
a glance, please the customer; (2) the 
ability to handle elementary arithmetic 
processes in measurements and _frac- 
tions; and (3) the ability to use the 
cash register. 

The first step in the training pro- 
cedure was made by the placement 
counselors, who selected the girls in each 
school from a group that had been ten- 
tatively chosen by the school counselor. 

The arithmetic processes used in the 
five and ten cent stores are the kind 
taught in the eighth grade; consequent- 
ly, not having had much opportunity to 
apply these processes, the high school 
girls have often failed in the store arith- 


*The chain stores included were five and ten 
ten cent stores, five cents to $1.00 stores, five 
cents to $5.00, and junior department stores. 


metic tests. It proved necessary, there- 
fore, to review measurements and frac. 
tions so that the girls could compute 
quickly and accurately the sales prob. 
lems. 

The commercial department of one 
the high schools developed a series 
practical five and ten cent store arit 
metic lesson sheets, which consisted 
a tryout test sheet, four different dri!) 
sheets, and a re-test sheet to be us: 
following the drill sheets. Students w 
worked the problems successfully in th: 
tryout sheet were not required to w 
the drill sheets. These arithmetic les- 
sons were conducted in each high schoo! 
by a mathematics or a commerci:! 
teacher. 

In addition, cash register lesson sheets 
were planned by the Guidance a: 
Placement Department with the aid 
the educational department in one « 
the stores. This same store conducted a 
cash register class made up of two ke) 
girls from each high school. These girls, 
with the aid ef the cash register lesson 
sheets, taught the selected group in 
their respective schools. 

The arithmetic and cash register 
training was given by each high school 
outside of regular school hours and 
within a ten-day period. 

The Guidance and Placement De- 
partment realized that in order to have 
satisfactory placements it was necessary 
to give the girls certain general infor- 
mation in regard to the types of stores 
in which they were going to work, the 
number of days of work which they 
might expect, the working conditions, 
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husiness etiquette, and finally their own 
responsibilities to the job itself. To ac- 
mplish this an orientation talk was 
prepared and presented to the girls by 
the placement counselors. The depart- 
ment acted as a clearing house for all 
nformation given to and received from 
the stores and schools. 

After the girls had received their 
training the responsible counselor or 
yome-room teacher in each school sent 
he girls to the stores for interviews. 
[hese interviews had been arranged for 
reviously by the Guidance and Place- 
vent Department. At the time of the 
iterview the stores made their selec- 
tions, and tentative promises of employ- 
vent were given. This agreement took 
the form of a card signed by the store 
manager. 

\ similar training program was car- 
ried on by the Guidance and Placement 
Department for full-time girls not in 
school. 

Follow-up reports. After the holi- 


Was the 
experience 
worthwhile 
financially ? 
: + 


No C 
Yes 196 65.4 
No 31 10.3 
No Answer 73 24.3 


Total 300 100.0 

One of the girls wrote, “I now know 
how the salesgirl feels after being on 
her feet all day and I shall try to be 
more courteous when being waited on.” 

It was possible to check on 512, or 
81.7% of the girls through the coopera- 
tion of the stores and the schools. The 
managers’ reports showed that the work 
of 33.4% was very satisfactory; 
55.7%, satisfactory; and 10.9%, not 
satisfactory; thus making a total of 
89.1% as satisfactory, and 10.9% not 
satisfactory. 


days, when the girls had returned to 


school, one of the school counselors sug 
gested a questionnaire which would give 
the girls an opportunity to tell about 
their experiences. This questionnaire 
was prepared and sent to the schools 
At the same time lists were sent to the 
managers, who were asked to check on 
the efficiency of the girls who had 
worked in their stores. 

Owing to the fact that it was the end 
of the school term, it was impossible to 
obtain replies from all of the girls, some 
of whom had been graduated. On the 
basis of 300 returned questionnaires, the 
number of days worked and the wages 
earned were estimated for the entire 
number employed, which was 630. The 
average number of days worked was 
and the 520 high school girls earned 


$5,453.76. Che total 


approximately 
group of 630 girls earned about $6 
607.44. The following are 


facts taken from the 300 questionnaires 


13%, 1 
acqaituonali 
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The store managers from the begin- 
ning were enthusiastic in their support 
of a training program. It was necessary 
for them to estimate their extra help 
from six to eight weeks before it was 
needed. Therefore, in the face of con- 
ditions this year it was not possible to 
predict exactly how many could be em- 
ployed. Their estimate, however, was 
over 90% correct. 

When the managers returned their re- 
ports on the girls they also made com- 
ments on the project in general. There 
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was no adverse criticism from any of 
the managers. The following are some 
of the remarks: 

“The training was certainly worth 
while. Excellent. I was amazed in 
reading the lesson to see what practical 
and accurate material you were using. 
These six girls were by far the best six 
I ever had, and far and away better 
than any six non-school girls would have 
been.” 

“Tt is possible we may be able to use 
the same girls for Easter business, but I 
will get in touch with you later and let 
you know my requirements. We believe 
the instructions received by the girls 
greatly helped in their individual ef- 
ficiency.” 

“Service given by schools and instruc- 
tions received at school indeed were a 
great help in giving these girls experi- 
ence before starting to work.” 

“T believe that the plan you have 
started in operation, and the training 
given these girls was the beginning of 
something that will prove mutually ben- 
eficial in the future. In other words, 
store managers in 1932 should have 
much greater confidence in consulting 
your department regarding their em- 
ployment requirements, and personally 
I shall be able to recommend your work 
to other employers.” 

“T wish to say that the school girls 
you sent to us for employment during 
the Christmas holidays were very sat- 
isfactory; in fact, they were far super- 
ior to the average girls who worked 
part-time, in that they were quick to 
comprehend and apt in adapting them- 
selves to different departments. These 
four girls were very pleasant and ap- 
proached customers with poise. I am 
of the opinion that the training class 
was of great value in that the right 
points were stressed to give the girls 
confidence.” 

“All girls worked out very satisfac- 
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torily and training in the use of the 
cash registers was very helpful. | 
girls were anxious to operate cash regis. 
ters and did very nicely.” 

“We want to assure you that 
training given the girls at school was 4 
wonderful aid to them, and only because 
of this training were they able to prove 
themselves capable salesladies during 
the Christmas rush without a great dea 
of personal instruction. Please accept 
our sincere thanks for the wonderfu 
operation you have given us. We h 
we will have the pleasure of working 
with you again next season.”’ 

Conclusions. There are several gen- 
eral conclusions that may be drawn re- 
garding the value of the project. T| 
arithmetic and cash register trainin; 
being of a practical nature, gave t 
girls confidence and a foundation for t 
additional instruction they received 
the stores. 

The sales orientation discussions 
formed the girls of established st 
policies. One manager said, “The 
were ready and willing to use th 
structions we gave them. They k: 
what we were talking about.” 

The fact that scholarship re: 
were a factor in choosing the girls, as 
well as other qualifications required by 
the stores, proved an object lesson to 
all of the girls. 

The girls who had had salesmanship 
courses (or instruction) previously now 
had an opportunity to apply their 
theory. One of the schools reported that 
the group who had worked came back 
to school with a new interest, as they 
could see the relation of their school 
work to the business world. Financially, 
the project seemed worth while, since 
620 girls earned about $6,607.44 during 
the Christmas season. 

The girls who received good recom- 
mendations from the stores will be the 
ones used for store work in the future 
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Saturdays and during vacations. This ness experiences while they are still in 
; of mutual benefit to the girls and to. school. Therefore, it is felt that the 
e stores. results warrant continuing the plan an 
The experiment has proved that, other year, profiting by the suggestions 
ugh the cooperation of the schools from the stores and the schools 
business, girls can have real busi- 





VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OFFERINGS 


THE Law As A Vocation. By Frederick J. Allen. $1.00. 
A study for those attempting to choose a career and their adviser: 

A GUIDE TO THE Stupy oF Occupations. By Frederick J. Aller 
$2.50. 
Extended occupational outlines for class use and a selected criti- 
cal bibliography of the common occupations. A continued best 
seller. 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF COLLEGE STUDENTS. By Lewis Adams 
Maverick. $2.50. 
An investigation of what is being done in the more progressive col- 
leges and universities. 

COUNSELING THE COLLEGE STUDENT. By Helen D. Bragdon. $2.50. 
Counseling problems and procedures, particularly in a liberal arts 
college for women. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 




















A Study of Certain Variables among Self-help Freshmen 


Joe E. Moore 


North Carolina State College 


In the school year of 1927-1928 col- 
lege students earned $32,000,000 during 
This total represents the 
earnings of 162,413 men and 33,846 
women in 611 institutions of higher 
learning. Estimates were not made by 
all institutions, but accurate figures 
were reported by many well-established 
student employment bureaus; estimates 
were furnished by some colleges where 
investigations have been made and 
rough guesses, which in most cases are 
conservative, were given by others. The 
457 institutions not included were un- 
able to give estimates of any kind, but 
most of them indicated a large per- 
centage of self-help students. 

The average amount earned was $169 
for men and $149 for women. Averages 
of this sort may mean little, since few 
students earn large amounts—several 
thousand dollars per year, while others 
receive comparatively small sums for 
their efforts.’ 

This paper attempts to discern the 
effects that self-help and other factors 
have upon the freshmen during their 
first term in college. The subjects of 
this study consisted of one hundred and 
nine freshmen enrolled at North Caro- 
lina State College during the school 
years 1929-1930 and 1930-1931. All of 
these men were earning a part of their 
current expenses, since no student earn- 
ing less than ten dollars during the first 
term, September 18 to December 18, 
was included in this study. 

Data concerning the self-help stu- 
dents’ former records were secured from 
their self-help application blanks. The 


term-time. 


1Greenleaf, Walter J., Self-Help for Col- 
lege Students, Bureau of Education Bulletin 


No. 2, 1929, page 69. 


earnings of each self-help boy were tak. 
en from the budget book that ever 
self-help student is required to keep and 
turn in to the director of the Self-Hel; 
Bureau at the end of each month. 

Other data available were grades {or 
the first term taken from the registrar’; 
record, and the occupational rating se. 
cured from the Barr rating scale. T| 
findings of these data were first ana- 
lyzed by comparing these students with 
the average student at North Carolina 
State College, thus noting to what eyx- 
tent self-help students are typical 
various aspects. A second analysis was 
made by computing correlation coefti- 
cients between the different variables al- 
ready referred to in connection with th: 
data gathered. 

The mean age for self-help freshmen 
is 18.98 years, which is slightly above 
the average for the student body. 

The mean college grade for self-he}; 
students is 75.68. No mean average was 
secured for the freshman class. The 
self-help men are 2.12 below the schol- 
astic average of the student body for 
1929-30, and 1.00 below the student 
body average for 1930-31.8 

The mean age for both parents of 
self-help students was 49.10. The mean 
school grade attainment for the fathers 
and mothers were almost identical, 7.8! 
for the mothers and 7.78 for the fathers. 
The writer found upon questioning the 
self-help students concerning their par- 
ents’ education that many of them did 


"Terman Lewis M., Genetic Studies 
Genius, Vol. I, 1925, page 66. 

*The difference in the student body average 
may be accounted for in part by the intro- 
duction of a new formula for getting the 
average of the student body in 1930-31 that 
was not used in 1929-30. 
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not know the correct grade, but guessed, 
and often guessed high. 

The occupational rating as presented 
on three different entrance applications 
for each student was checked for re- 
liability. A striking agreement was 
here found. By using the Barr rating 
scale the mean occupational rating was 
found to be 9.90. The occupational 
class that nearest approximated 9.90 is 
that of a salesman in drygoods, hard- 
ware, and grocery store, etc. The writ- 
er might have classified the farming 
group high in giving them the rating of 
10.29—dairy owner, manager of small 
dairy—50-100 cows. Intercorrelations 
were computed between the different 
variables: specifically, age, college 
grades, high school grades, school at- 
tainment of mother and school attain- 
ment of father, and occupational rating 
of father. These correlations are pre- 
sented in Table I. By analyzing these 
data one notices an almost total ab- 
sence of high correlations. 

Especially is it interesting to study 
the earnings of these students in rela- 
tion to the several variables. Both age 
of the subject and occupation of the 
father are factors that give a reliable 
positive correlation with earnings. A 
high correlation (negative) was found 
between the age of the subject and ave- 
rage grade made in high school, al- 
though this was not the case for age and 
college grades as is revealed by the posi- 
tive correlation of .18+.06. The other 
correlations with earnings are low and 
unreliable. College grades appear to 
bear a closer relation to the occupation- 
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al rating of the father than to any other 
single factor, although school grades are 
not related to any reliable degree ; 
the occupational rating of the father 

The school attainment of the mother 
correlates negatively with the student: 
grades in high school; whereas in co! 
lege a positive correlation appears. The 
student’s college grade correlates twic 
as high with the mother’s school at. 
tainment as with the father’s, the cor. 
relation being .35+.06 and .16 
respectively. In so far as these variables 
are concerned, the relationships stud 
were found to be insignificant. 

Conclusions. In drawing a general 
conclusion, one might say that the data 
are mainly suggestive or tentative and 
should be further corroborated before 
making general applications. The 
grades of the freshmen self-help stu- 
dents do not seem to be affected to any 
appreciable extent by their efforts + 
earn part of their college expenses. 

The self-help students are older, « 
the average, than their classmates. The) 
come from those families rating 9.90 on 
the Barr rating scale. The occupation 
of the father is positively related to the 
average grade earned during the first 
term. The education of their parents is 
equivalent to that of a freshman in high 
school. 

These data do not support the gen- 
eral conclusion that self-help students 
are superior to non-working students. 
Self-help students in this study are be- 
low the average of the student body in 
scholarship by 2.12 points. 
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Let us forget for the time the “silver- 
lining,’ and consider in this world of 
shifting values the ill eifects being pro- 
duced upon our youths between the 
ages of 16 and 21. 

Frequently we hear the _ term, 
“Knights of the Road,” and we give a 
passing superficial thought to some der- 
elict, some nomad, possibly the result 
of the great avalanche of unemployed, 
but we do not realize the serious phe- 
nomenon in the swelling of these hobo 
ranks by the youth of the nation, who 
either seek adventure or, unable to find 
work at home, take to the road to seek 
employment by foul means or fair. Nor 
are we aware of the great national dan- 
ger with which we are threatened. These 


a Guidance versus Knights of the Road 
a 
1er Anna H. Crorts 
- . Public Schools, North Adams, Massachuset! 
ler 
The effects of the depression are youths with no surplus funds, thumb- 
The any and varied. Not only is it result- ing their rides to any destination, beg- 
in drastic financial and economic’ ging their sustenance, are bound to be 
changes, but the social stability of our a burden to many communities along 
youth is being sadly marred. It is well their route. The menace is not only 
to realize, while passing through the temporary; the future danger lies in 
throes of this depression, the these youths becoming hardened itin- 
unger it is causing at present to our erants sinking to the lowest depths of 
yys and girls, and will cause in the degradation and becoming a permanent 
ture; and to consider means of com- nuisance and burden to society. 
itting and overcoming these ills. So great has this danger become that 
Many there are who claim that great the Children’s Bureau of the United 
benefits will be derived from this expe- States Department of Labor has issued 
rience. For instance, Elinor Glyn, the a warning and has made two first-aid 
S novelist, in a recent article, claims that proposals for combatting this social de- 
the silver-lining to the world depres- moralization. One is a publicity cam 
sion is woman’s chance to prove that she paign warning the tempted youths of 
is really man’s helpmate; that as a re- the dangers and the privations of the 
sult of these trying times there will be hobo’s life; the other, that local com- 
he} greater home-life, closer family ties, and munities adopt programs calculated to 
less divorce.” Psychologists claim that improve the morale of the boys and to 
lor the human race passes through no expe- appeal to their interests. Educators see 
th rience without both beneficial and ill a danger in the first suggestion, in that 
Irs effects. it might advertise the popularity of the 


new “Youth Movement” and produce 
a false heroic attitude. But the second 
suggestion is sound, and now that the 
Department of Labor has issued the 
warning and given a usable suggestion, 
whose duty is it to carry out this pro- 
gram? Clearly it is the duty of the 
schools. But who in the schools should 
carry on this program? Should it 
the home-room teacher? The grade 
teacher? Right here comes the prac- 
tical need for the guidance teacher, the 
justification of guidance as an impor- 
tant part of every school curriculum. 

In some of the progressive schools of 
our large cities we have today guidance 
teachers, but throughout the country 
generally guidance is unfamiliar. There 
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are some who raise their eyebrows and know to which field he was mental) 
say, “Guidance? What is Guidance? morally, and physically adapted. He 
Another educational fad? Give us the would know definitely, and conside; 
three R’s.” These people will not ad- seriously what type of work he wa 
mit that times have changed; that sci- seeking and where to seek such a posi. 
ence and invention have produced a_ tion. Through proper guidance-trai; 
social revolution and that science alone ing he would have the foresight 
has drastically reorganized education; realize that, surrounded by unemploy- 
that, entering into this complex world ment, due to a world-wide depressio: 
of keen competition, the youth of today it is no time to haphazardly seek em. 
requires not only the fundamentals, but ployment, that even when times a: 
social development and general infor- prosperous opportunity is limited to th 
mation of the large and varied fields as_ trained, the skilled, and those having 
well. inherent mental ability. He would 
Had there been a guidance teacher know the disadvantages and degrada. 
in every public school of the country, tion of the hobo life, decide against such 
a teacher with a background and ex- a life, remain at home, return to scho 
perience and training, a teacher who had and make the most of his unemploye: 
made a study of the various fields and_ time, and the large army of parasiti 
industries, with a knowledge of their nomads which threatens the natio: 
opportunities and dangers, the youth of would be avoided. 
the country would have been instructed It is well, then, to consider guidance 
before reaching the age of sixteen as as an important factor in the educa- 
to the opportunities and dangers of the tional curriculum, and _ recognize 
various walks of life. He would have pressing need with this appeal from the 
a knowledge of the great fields and Department of Labor. 
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The What and the Why in Vocations 


Witiiam Prentice DEARING 
President, Oakland City College, Oakland, Ind 


Teachers in general, whether definite- 
ly engaged in vocational guidance or 
not, would find their own interest 
quickened and their teaching vitalized 
by a baptism of the spirit of vocational 
guidance. Many teachers are simply 
receiving a traditional inheritance of 
knowledge and handing it down. They 
are lost among the stuff they handle and 
are not thinking of it in terms of life 
relations. Teachers of reading are fre- 
quently merely having the children say 
word, words, and are not teaching the 
child how to enter by the gateway of 
reading into the rich fields of literature, 
there to bring back to their own lives 
the experiences of great men, to relive 
these in their own imaginations, thus 
supplementing their own personal ex- 
periences. 

A recent experience with a group of 
carpenters, bricklayers, and other work- 
men was very disappointing, as I had 
to keep having them tear out their work 
and do it over. In disgust, I said to 
myself, “Are these products of our 
American schools?”” Then, some teach- 
ers of mathematics have been lost 
among the stuff and have only juggled 
figures and formulae instead of using 
these as the means of cultivating an ap- 
preciation of accuracy and exactness in 
the activities of human lives. History 
teachers are too often curators of mu- 
seums, dispensing dead facts instead of 
leading the child into the eternal cur- 
rent of human life that flows on and on, 
and by the events of history illuminat- 
ing and interpreting the present and 
enabling the child to gather wisdom for 
the future. Just a good baptism of the 
spirit of vocational guidance would vi- 
talize all such mechanical teaching. 


With the right kind of teaching we 
could awaken an eagerness in youth, a 
desire to be guided into the vocations 
in which they could be successful and 
happy. But even with this attitude 
achieved, they would stand bewildered 
and dazed on the threshold of our mod- 
ern world in which we have multiplied, 
divided, and subdivided the field of 
human vocations until a thousand voices 
call to them and they do not know 
which way to turn. They are lost in 
the very complexity of the situation. 
My own son came home one day dur- 
ing his senior year of college and sat 
with his head in his hands as if sick 
I asked him what the trouble was, and 
he said he did not know what to do with 
his life-—the most serious question a 
young person ever faces. Fortunately 
he found in the head of the Science De- 
partment a sympathetic and under- 
standing guide, and after 
gloom he came through with a clear 
decision and now is happy in his work 
as a college teacher of physical chem- 
istry. 

Not only are young people bewild- 
ered and in sore need of guidance, but 
many in middle life have found a 
“what” but not a “why” in the choice 
of a vocation. Recently I was invited 
to a personal conference by a million- 
aire—a rare experience for a college 
president. Most millionaires keep bull- 
dogs. This gentleman came to the hotel 
and took me in his elegant machine to 
his great factory and sat down with me 
at the mahogany table in his office. 
Making use of this rare chance, I was 
pouring out my plea when he suddenly 
stopped me and shot three questions at 
me across the mahogany table: First, 
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“What is a successful life?” My first 
thought was, “You fool, you are it.” 
There he was, a green country lad, now 
about 45 years old and the successful 
head of a great business. But I had 
to answer his question, so I said: “In 
my judgment a successful life is one 
that has so spent its energies in the 
activities of life that it has left a de- 
posit in it called character. We can- 
not get out of this world with anything 
in our hands. We cannot even get out 
with our bodies; hence, if there be any 
permanent success it must be grounded 
in personality, for nothing else survives.” 
His second question was: “Should I 
continue in business, make more money 
and use it for worthwhile purposes or 
get out of business and do something 
myself?” I replied: “If you feel you 
are doing the thing you ought to do and 
are happy in the doing of it, then con- 
tinue in business, make more money, 
and use it in worthy causes.” (I was 


sure I could suggest one right then.) 
“But if you are not sure you are doing 
what you ought to do and are not 
happy in your work, then get out of it 


and do something yourself.” His third 
question across the mahogany table was, 
“Would you do it again?” I said, 
“What?” He replied, “You have spent 
your whole life in a little college. You 
could have done something else. Would 
you do it again?” I answered: “ I would 
do it again.” What was the difficulty 
with this man? He was in middle life 
and eminently successful. He had 
found a “what” but was still thoroughly 
perplexed as to the “why” of his voca- 
tion. I found upon inquiry that he was 
spending a half day only at his desk 
and the other half at the university, and 
expected to take his college degree. He 
had not at all settled the question of the 
placement of his life. 

Contrast this case with the follow- 
ing: An old country physician in a 


crossroads village near my home die; 
leaving a little son. One day, in a: 
ment of aspiration, the lad said t 
mother, “I’m going to be a doctor, 
Father.” In a thoughtless moment, she 
said, “Son, you do not have 
enough.” Fortunately it did not kill hi 
ambition. Fortunately it stung him ar 
he replied, “I'll show you.” So he we 
away to fight the long, hard battle w 
ing his way through college and me 
school. 

The years went by and I lost t 
of him. Recently I needed the att 
tion of a specialist and, being in 
of the large cities, I inquired as 
the outstanding man in that lin 
medicine and was promptly give: 
name. The name was suspicious a! 
wondered “if.” I entered his attra: 
office in a skyscraper but could not s 
him because I had no engagement 
went again and again when I happe 
to be in the city. One day I asked 
secretary who this physician was 
found that my suspicions were cor! 
and that he was the son of the old coun- 
try doctor, near my home. On the fift 
visit the secretary asked me to be 
seated. Presently the door of the inner 
office opened and an old woman ca 
out. Then there appeared in the d 
way a very attractive young man. He 
motioned to me to come and I entered 
the inner office. He closed the do 
and said these words to me: “This i 
my temple. I worship here. That 
(referring to the poor old Italian wom- 
an, sick unto death, whom I met com- 
ing out as I went in), he said, “was 
one of my prayers.” I turned pale. | 
thought I was going to die. I never 
had a doctor talk to me like that. But 
upon second thought I realized that was 
the finest statement I had ever heard 
fall from human lips, interpreting the 
meaning of his task. I had gone out 
of many doctors’ offices with thoughts 
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of pay and pills, but I went out that day 
carrying something finer than a pre- 
scription, good as it was. I went out, 


ying to myself, “If that man, running 
repair shop for broken bodies, can see 
his workshop a temple where he wor- 
ns God, and can see in the broken 

es the channel for the expression 
the deepest prayers of his heart by 
ich he enters into fellowship with 
e infinite God in reconstructive work, 
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rise of this young man, now a mem! 
of the faculty of a great medical 

and called in consultation to the larg« 
cities of America. He had answered the 
Why of his vocation He 
human. And I doubt seriously if ar 






was seeing 






or woman can ever rise to 





man any 
his or her best 

through the things handled, and see 
clearly the human service beyond and 
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his place as he works in creative fellow 





until he or she can see 








hat ought I to see, what ought you to 


ship with the Infinite. In vocations it 
in your task?” is not only What but WA 


Then I knew the secret of the rapid 
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The Functions of the Counselor 


Ricnuarp E. RutTLepce anp F. M. Yocxery 
Oakland Public Schools, California 


During the school year, 1931-1932, C. Health, as: 
secondary school counselors of the Oak- 1. Detect maladjust: 
land Public Schools, through a special and help to. cor 
committee, undertook a study of the through interview 
relative importance, from a counseling pupil. 
viewpoint, of the duties assigned them. . Discuss health hazard 
A check list containing all duties as- vocation. 
signed to counselors in the various sec- D. Social interests, as: 
ondary schools was submitted to each 1. Discuss relationship y 
counselor. The counselor checked each fellow students, tea: 
item to show whether (1) it was of parents. 
major importance, (2) it was of minor . Discuss conduct 
importance, (3) it could be performed lems. 
by a person not trained for counseling, ~. Economic problems, as: 
(4) it was performed by a counselor. 1. Discuss cost of trai: 
When the check lists were returned for vocation. 
from the counselors, the results were //. Cooperation with agencies within 
tabulated to show the number and per- school, with reference to: 
centage of counselors who checked each A. Teaching staff. as: 
item. An analysis of the results of this 1. Help teachers to a 
tabulation shows distinct types of duties individual pupils. 
which counselors feel should be assigned B. Administrative officers, as: 
to them, and other types often assigned 1. Collect and make ava 
to counselors but which they feel they able cumulative data 
should not be asked to perform. individuals. 
Functions judged by the counselors 2. Cooperate in handling 
to be of major importance and which problem cases. 
should be performed by them are those C. Placement bureau, as: 
functions which deal with the individual 1. Furnish data concerning 
student and his immediate problems. students. 
They are of the following types: III. Cooperation with agencies outsid: 
I. Interviews or conferences with stu- the school, with reference to: 
dents, individually, or in small A. The home: 
groups, with reference to: 1. Secure cooperation 
A. Scholastic training, as: parents in making pupil 
1. Discuss advantage of an adjustment. 
educational plan. . Discuss problems of vo- 
2. Confer on progress in cational choice with par- 
school. ents. 
B. General interests, as: IV. Research: 
1. Discuss occupational in- 1. Collect, evaluate, and use 
terests and ambitions. significant personal data 
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in all guidance plans and 
conferences. 
2. Make case studies. 

Routine and clerical studies: 

1. Make pupil’s programs. 
Write briefly the “Case 
Study” on personal data 
cards. 

‘ounseling functions upon which 
there is a difference of opinion as to 
yhether they are major or minor are, in 
general, those functions which a coun- 
selor performs intermittently. A coun- 
selor in Oakland continues with a group 

f students for the three years of junior 
nd senior high school life, and has du- 
ties in the seventh or tenth grades which 
she does not have in the other years; 

nilarly the ninth and twelfth years 
ring special problems. Some examples 

f this type of function are (1) to dis- 
uss requirements for graduation from 
junior high school, (2) to confer on 
problems of employment. 

Counseling functions judged by coun- 
selors to be of minor importance, al- 
though performed by them, are of the 
type involving the administration of 
group guidance programs, such as (1) 
arranging for vocational talks by se- 


lected speakers, (2) organization of a 
tivities, club 
(4) helping teachers plan “Orientat 
Work.” Counselors in Oakland 

that these functions 
for by the administrative staff and 


(3) as adviser 


serving 


deans’ offices. 

Functions which, in the opinion of the 
counselors, a counselor should not be 
asked to perform are administrative 
clerical functions. The first type in 
cludes duties which would involve con 
tacts with outside of school 
such as might be met with by a plac 
ment officer or in employment problet 
rhe second, or cl 


persons 


of junior workers. 
cal functions, have to do with tabulat 
or checking forms or blanks, 
ties can be performed by a clerk 


which ¢ 


In summary, the counselors of Oa! 
land those duties 
with the individual student and his prol 
They do n 


consider 


lems of major importance. 
agree on the major or minor importat 
of those duties periodically performe 
They consider problems of group 
ance of minor importance. They 
that the time of counselors should 
be taken administrative 
clerical duties. 


up with 


1e¢ 


should be cared 


which deal 


if 





of those most deserving. 





suggestions as to methods and materials to be used in the field. 
committee is preparing a permanent exhibit, but is also anxious to have 
samples of booklets, outlines, charts, etc., for free distribution to guid 
ance workers who may be especially interested. 
having material they are willing to share with others are requested to 
get in touch with Mrs. Malva Lockwood, West High School, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., who will see that the extra material is placed in the hands 


CALL FOR SAMPLE MATERIAL 


The committee preparing a vocational guidance exhibit for the Minne 
apolis convention is very anxious to make this part of the program one 
of the most valuable from the standpoint of giving practical, tangible 


The 


All persons, therefore, 











Editorial Department 


Retrenchment. “Retrenchment” seems 
to be the battle cry of the hour. Cut 
wages, employment, reduce 
taxes, reorganize municipal government, 


stagger 


and investigate the school budget are 
familiar expressions on every hand. 
Educational offerings are being re- 
The value of 
vocational 


viewed as never before. 
practical arts, music, art, 
education, and guidance, is being chal- 
lenged. Have we in the field of guid- 
ance during the past twenty-five years 
evolved a structure sufficiently sound 
to withstand attack in times of stress? 

During the past three years we have 
been passing through a period of de- 
layed prosperity unprecedented in our 
time. Every factor in our social and 
economic order is and should be scru- 
tinized and required to present evidence 
as to its contribution to the immediate 
or ultimate objective of organized so- 
ciety. Educators do not resent an in- 
telligent examination of school offerings 
and they are willing to retrench in de- 
cent order when convinced it is the 
proper thing to do. They do resent, 
however, the hysterical attack which 
isolates some special phase of the pro- 
gram and often results in immediate 
amputation without diagnosis, or even 
competent consultation. This tends to- 
ward disorganized retreat, not in order- 
ly retrenchment. 

Because of the danger in which many 
of our schools are now finding them- 
selves, we are printing this month a 
comprehensive statement of the situa- 
tion from Dr. A. J. Stoddard, Superin- 
tendent of Schools at Providence, 
Rhode Island, where one of the out- 
standing vocational guidance programs 
of the country is now proving its worth 
in face of difficulties. 
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Some facts concerning Am 
education. In considering the pr: 
and future place of education 
social order, we should not ov 
these facts: Out of every 1,000 
in the United States, 125 are 
school graduates and 23 have grad 
from college. Forty years ago only) 
youth in twenty-five attended 
school, and now the ratio is one t 
The ratio of college attendance 
changed from one in thirty-thre 
1890 to one in six at the present 
Of every 1,000 pupils in the fifth g 
610 enter high school and 260 
ate, 160 enter college and fifty grad 
Including courses for adults, 
30,000,000 persons attended some | 
of school last year. 

What does it cost? Ten cents 
day paid by every person of votin 
in the United States would pay the 
tire bill for public education. Educ 
costs per year for each child: Ele 
tary, current expense, 
school, $144.03; college and univer: 
$500. 
public elementary school: 39 cents 
high school: 80.9 Costs | 
hour per child in public element 
school, 7.8 cents; in high school, 
cents. Costs per hour per class (aver- 
age of 39 elementary pupils) $3 
(average of 25 high-school pupils 
$4.00. Of these costs, 75 per cent 
for providing instruction by train 
teachers and supervisors. 

“Rain checks” on high school dipl 
mas. One hundred thousand unem- 
ployed young men and young women 
high school graduates are using “rain 
checks” on their high school diplomas, 
according to the Federal Office of Edu- 
cation. To high school principals and 


$67.82; 
Costs per school day per chil 


cents. 
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vers has fallen a major task—that 
sustaining the morale of this vast 
of alumni, the majority of whom 
quest of something to do until 
y can find jobs or can see their way 
to return to or enter college. 
he urgency of the postgraduate 
lem was disclosed recently in an- 
from United States 
Education, William 


vers to letters 


Commissioner of 


john Cooper, asking what schools are 


g to help the unemployed. Many 
superintendents reported three and four 
es more postgraduates in school this 
than were enrolled a few years 
One city, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
reported 505 graduate students using 
high school “rain checks.”’ High school 
gistration of former graduates has in- 
reased 800 per cent throughout the 
United States in the last ten years, it 
has been learned. 

The past year has witnessed a greater 
increase in the number of postgradu- 
ites enrolled in America’s high schools 
than ever before, due, it is believed, to 
a plea of the President’s Committee on 
Unemployment Relief for high school 
graduates to return for further study 
and to remain out of the job market 
during the business lull. To meet the 
emergency, high school principals had 
to change their school programs very 
materially. Many in_ understaffed 
schools are using returned alumni mem- 
bers as secretaries, assistants to teachers 
struggling with large classes, assistant 
coaches or helpers in janitorial or lunch- 
room service, in an endeavor to make 
the former students “assets” instead of 
“liabilities” to the school budget. Stand- 
ing in this way somewhat above the 
rank of pupil, postgraduates retain 
their self-respect, at the same time 
gladly giving service for the privilege 
of receiving additional education. Most 
principals are allowing the increasing 
numbers of postgraduates as much free- 


dom as possible to work toward the 
“under their 
furnish sufficient 


objectives own steal 
They 
guide them in the proper direction, and 
then let them work out their own pri 

! 


ieéms., 


counseling t 


Cr ‘respondence courses are 
used in some schools, to give the s 
dent a 
could otherwise be supplied, and all 
him to take several chosen courses 
der the supervision of one teacher 


tension courses offered for local 


wider selection of studies tl 


by state universities have also 
found 


school 


useful by many jobless 


graduates. Junior college e1 
rollments have been greatly in 

this year, and cities having junio 
leges report few postgraduates 

ing classes in high school. Other 


let overflow enrollments of 


school students attend night 
Several provide double sessions 
Education is confronted by a dou 
task—defending its 
against those who 
budget, and expanding the offering t 


take care of the ever-increasing multi 


present progran 


would curtail the 


tude demanding educational service 


American Colleges and Universities 

In the Educational Director) 
issued by the United States Office of 
Education, 1433 
and professional schools are listed. The 


1932 
universities, colleges 


four-year universities and colleges num 
ber 677, of which 116 are tax-supported, 
and 561 are privately controlled 

Junior colleges total 312, of which 
110 are a part of the public school sys 
tem of cities, 29 are independent but 
public tax-supported schools, and 173 
are privately organized and controlled 

The independent professional schools, 
including law schools, medical schools, 
schools of theology, etc., total 167 in- 
stitutions, all except four being under 
private control. 








The teachers’ colleges are listed sepa- 
rately and not included in the above 
totals. Of the 157 four-year institutions 
which grant degrees, 147 are tax-sup- 
ported and 10 are under private con- 
trol. 

There are 120 normal schools which 
grant certificates but not degrees. Of 
the 79 under public control, 58 are state 
normal schools, of which three are 
negro schools, and 21 are city normal 
schools. Of the 41 under private con- 
trol, six are physical education training 
schools, 20 are nursery, kindergarten 
and primary training schools, and 15 
are general training schools. 

States with the largest number of 
colleges and universities of all kinds 
are: New York, 92; Pennsylvania, 90; 
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Texas, 81; California, 78; Illinois 
Missouri, 63; Ohio, 57; Iowa, 52 
Massachusetts, 51. 

Most of the four-year universiti: 





colleges are located in the Atlan Pa 
(238) and North Central States (219 The 

Most of the junior colleges are locate; “| 
in the North Central, East South Cen. P)°@U° 
tral and Pacific States. membet 


There are 100 higher educational j; 
stitutions in New England, 207 i: 
Middle Atlantic States (New \ 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania), 462 
the North Central States, 491 in th 
Southern States, 52 in the Mount 
States, 116 on the Pacific coast and ; 
in Alaska, Hawaii, the Philippines, ar 
Puerto Rico.—Walter J. Greer 
School Life, June, 1932. 








SPECIAL RAILROAD RATES FOR THE MINNEAPOLIS 
CONVENTION 

Round-trip tickets on the identification-certificate plan will be sold 
to Minneapolis, at one and one-half fare for members of the National 
Education Association and dependent members of their families. 

Tickets will be on sale early in February in the territory of the Trunk 
Line, Central Southeastern New England and Canadian Passenger As- 
sociations. Details may be had from your local ticket agent. 


When validated at regular ticket offices in Minneapolis tickets will be 
good for return to reach original starting point not later than thirty 
days from date of sale. 


Identification certificates will be ready for distribution January 9. 
Write J. W. Crabtree, secretary, National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, Northwest, Washington, D. C. If in arrears, inclose 
check for membership dues. If identification certificate is not obtained 
in advance, no adjustment of fare can be made after arrival in Minne- 
apolis. N. E. A. membership is $2.00 a year. 




















locates ame 


T! 
the past as officers of the National 
th Cer. a «ational Guidance Association or as 
bers of the board of trustees: 


men 








Past Officers and Trustees 


1¢ 


Field Department 


following persons have served 


President 


Richard D. Allen 
Meyer Bloomfield 
John M. Brewer 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
A. H. Edgerton 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
George E. Myers 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 
Edward Rynearson 
Frank V. Thompson 
Helen T. Woolley 


Vice-President 


Mabelle B. Blake 
Emma P. Cooley 
Anne S. Davis 

Jesse B. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
A. H. Edgerton 
Owen D. Evans 

O. Latham Hatcher 
George E. Hutcherson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Max F. Meyer 
George E. Myers 

C. C. Robinson 
Edward Rynearson 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 


Secretary 


John M. Brewer 

M. Edith Campbell 
Elizabeth Cleveland 
Emma P. Cooley 
Mary P. Corre 

Anne S. Davis 

Roy W. Kelly 
Virginia Peeler 

W. Carson Ryan, Jr. 


Treasurer 
Harold H. Bixler 
Josiah B Bue il 
Susan J. Ginn 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
James S. Hiatt 
D H Holbrook 
James McKinney 
Arthur F. Payne 
Mary Schauffler 
Bertha H. Shepard 


Trustees 
Frederick J. Allen 
Richard D Allen 
J. H. Beveridge 
Walter V. Bingham 
Meyer Bloomfield 
F. G. Bonser 
Francis Bradsk iW 
John M. Brewer 
Margaret Brown 
Leona C. Buchwald 
Ruth S. Clark 
Emma P. Cooley 
E P Cubberley 
Anne S. Davis 
Helen Dernbach 
Dorothea deSchweinitz 
Virgil E. Dickson 
Beatrice Doerschuk 
Arthur W. Dunn 
Franklin B. Dyer 
A. H. Edgerton 
Albert Fertsch 
John Frazee 
O. Latham Hatcher 
Mary H. S. Hayes 
David S. Hill 
George E. Hutcherson 
Harry D. Kitson 
Frank M. Leavitt 
Leonard Miller 
Arthur F. Payne 
William M Proctor 
C. A. Prosser 
David A. Robertson 
W. Carson Ryan, Jr 
Edward Rynearson 
John D. Stark 
Mary Stewart 
Harriet E. Towne 
Helen T. Woolley 








Call For Nominations For Officers 


of the 
NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION 


The Nominating Committee of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
issues a call for nominations for officers and trustees to be elected in February, 1933 

Each Branch of the National Association is asked to nominate two persons for eact 
Each National Member (not a member of any Branch) is asked also to nominate tw: 
for each office. Nominations, after being duly weighted, will constitute the official ballot 
nominations must be in the hands of the committee by January 1, 1933. See page 
issue of the Magazine for a list of the past officers. See list of present officers on cover 
Magazine. Trustees are elected for two years. Miss Gwinn, Dr. Boshart, and Dr. K: 
now finishing their second year. Miss Corre and Dr. Partch were elected for two-year 
last year. Officers to be elected, therefore, are President, two Vice-Presidents, S 
Treasurer, and three Trustees 


(tear out and mail direct) 
OFFICIAL NOMINATING BALLOT 


We hereby nominate the following persons for Officers in the National \ 
tional Guidance Association, for the period beginning February, 1933. 


For l. 
President 





oul 

Ist Vice-President necessa 
Is the 
met 
tain th 
mmu 
This 





2nd Vice-President 





Secretary 


, not executive) 





definit 
ture c 
eve 
the ch 
gree 
whethe 


Trustees (3) emp EES technic 


(Elected for period of 9. . chosen 
two years. Terms of ' | 
Miss Gwinn, Mr. Bos- the 1 
hart, and Dr. Keller ex- . Guida 
pire this year.) al 
The 


collet 
Febru: 
Signed sessior 





Treasurer 
































Secretary of Branch Association Conve 
or Organ 
Ameri 
National Member (not member of a Branch Association) time < 


Mail before January 1, 1933, to Dr. F. C. Smith, Executive Secretary, N. V. G. A future 
25 Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Program for the Minneapolis 
Convention 


cational Guidance in a Planned 

ety. No group can afford to meet 
his year without taking into account 
he economic and social changes that are 
taking place. This is true especially of 
those concerned with vocational guid- 
ince, which has a double relationship to 
the fields of industry and education. In 
both realms profound changes are taking 

ace, interpreted by some as merely a 
shift of emphasis and values; by others, 
; marking the first steps toward a new 

il organization. In either case, the 
necessity for reconsidering “our place 

the sun” seems imperative. Are we 
fully aware of the changes taking place? 
\re we heading in the right direction? 
Do our theories stand the strain of the 
necessary readjustments of this period? 
Is the Association itself undergirding 
its members in their struggles to main- 
tain the front-line trenches in their local 
communities? 

This mood of reappraisal, which is 
idmirably tuned to the celebration of 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, will be 
futile, however, if it is not coupled with 
definite steps toward plotting our fu- 
course. The word “planning” is 

1 every tongue. However we interpret 
the changes now taking place, some de- 
gree of planning seems _ inevitable, 
whether we use the word in a highly 
technical sense or not. Thus, the theme 
chosen by the Program Committee for 
the 1933 Convention is “Vocational 
Guidance in a Planned Society.” 

The Convention will meet at the Ni- 
collet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
February 23, 24, and 25. The opening 
session will set the background for the 
Convention with an address on “The 
Organization of Economic Life in 
America.” Conditions at the present 
time and the need and possi)i!itics for 
future planning will be stressed. This 


ty) 
ture 


will be followed by a specific considera 
tion of the ways in which the distribu- 
tion of workers in occupations is being 
affected by present changes. Clues as 
to trends will be examined and the pos 
sible responsibility of the Association ir 
this field will be considered. 
be followed by a symposium at which 


This will 


several speakers will discuss the Ass 
ciation’s and 
light of the problems confronting us 
today. 


liabilities, in the 


assets 


At the Joint Session of the personne 
organizations, to be held on Friday fore 
noon, the work of the Minnesota E: 
ployment Stabilization Research Insti 
tute will be fully presented by six me 
bers of the staff, introduced by Dean R 
A. Stevenson, Director. 
cussion will follow, in which representa 
tives of the Institute and of 
zations cooperating will take 
program, arranged by the 
Research Federation, will 
the ways in which community services 
with highly scientific techniques can be 
coordinated and directed toward solving 
immediate practical problems of indi- 
viduals. 


A “panel” di 


the organi 


Chis 


] 
Personnel 


part 


demonstrate 


The banquet on Friday evening will 
celebrate the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 
of the movement, with special features to 
be announced in the January issue 

Instead of attempting discussion at 
general sessions, which are too large for 
satisfactory results, the delegates will 
meet in smaller groups, led by trained 


discussion leaders, to consider problems 
growing out of the platform presenta- 


tions. In fact, one special feature of this 
Convention will be the varied 
tunities offered for group discussion 
Groups that have met heretofore as se 
tions will be scheduled again and wil! 
be more closely integrated with the pro- 
gram as a whole through the focussing 
of their discussion on the central ther 
On the other hand several new groupings 


Of yp ir 
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will be suggested; for example, city ad- 
ministrators of vocational guidance, 
workers in vocational and evening 
schools, and counselors, as such. The 
time schedule for these groups is so ar- 
ranged that those coming together on 
the basis of function will meet at one 
time and those working at a certain level 
—such as in colleges and secondary 
schools, or in a certain field—will meet 
at another. 

It is hoped that the deliberations of all 
the groups thus will be brought into 
a unified relation to the total program. 
This will be accomplished in part by 
asking each group to prepare a report 
stating its own future plans and its 
ideas as to the forward steps most 
needed by the Association as a whole. 
At the Saturday morning session all the 
findings of the preceding days will be 
brought together, to be welded into a 
constructive program for immediate fu- 
ture policies and procedures. 


The Convention will close with a 
“public relations” luncheon on Saturday 
noon, in which superintendents of 
schools and other community leaders 
will participate. 

Frankly, the Committee will offer in 
many ways a new type of program. 
There will be fewer stated speeches, 
shorter sessions, more time for discus- 
sion, more time for conferences between 
individuals. The urgent nature of the 
problems to be considered this year 
seems to warrant some departure from 
the practice at other conventions. We 
believe that the results will be reward- 
ing, and that many will see in the pro- 
gram plans a source of strength and re- 
freshment which will warrant a real 
effort to attend. 


FRANCES CUMMINGS, 
Chairman, Program Committee. 





New From the Legislative 
Committees 


Edith Duff Gwinn, Chairman 


With forty-four state legislatures 
ing into action in 1933, the Legislat 





Committee plans to serve as a clear; 
house for information concerning 
work as it affects the Associatio: 

is widely predicted that balancing 
budgets may involve the passing of 
islation tending to break down e 
tional standards and services of ev 
sort. This creates a situation maki 
it advisable for those interested in ed 
cation to keep intelligently informed 
progress or retrogression not only 
their own states but nationally. T! 
committee has no intention of urgin 
branch associations to “go into politics 
to initiate, write or sponsor bills 
already overcrowded legislative cale: 
dars, and has no desire to dictate leg 
islative policies for any group of me 
bers. 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Ma 
ZINE has given space to be devoted t 
listing and analysis of the content 
such legislation—in process, planned 
passed—as may be available from vari- 
ous sources. In the beginning thes 
listings will not be all-inclusive, 
through the assistance of our members 
and readers we hope to become increas- 
ingly effective. 

The committee has requested eac! 
branch to appoint a legislative chair- 
man, who shall serve with the member: 
of the committee. To this person wi 
be entrusted the prompt collection 
data concerning bills having direct 
indirect bearing upon vocational guid- 
ance. The data should include, if avail- 
able, the House or Senate number of th 
bill, its classification, whether an ame: 
ment to a law or a new bill, its abbr: 
ated title, a brief statement of content 
its apparent significance as improving 
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yndermining present laws, the legisla- 
tors sponsoring the measure and the 
sroups or interests for whom he is act- 
ing, the groups opposing the measure, 
and the progress of the bill as of the 
specified date. If possible, this infor- 
mation should be given as of the eighth 
to tenth of the current month, or at a 
time enabling the branch representatives 
to get the data to the chairman of the 
Legislative Committee not later than 
the twelfth of the month. 

[The committee goes a step further. 
Members or readers would render in- 
valuable assistance by reporting to the 
branch legislative chairman, or to the 
national chairman if the local appointee 
is not known, all contemplated legisla- 
tion in course of preparation and all 
bills of interest regardless of their status. 
Definite plans of organizations engaged 
in the writing of legislation, copies of 
bills or of entire programs of social legis- 
lation will be welcome. Suggested fields 
of social legislation within the scope of 
this news because of their bearing upon 
vocational guidance are: child labor 
laws, laws for the protection of women 
and special groups of workers, public 
employment exchanges, social insurance, 
provision for research and special de- 
partments involving administration or 
enforcement of laws, provision for vo- 
cational education, and provision for 
vocational guidance in all its phases. 

At the present time we have general 
information indicating that the National 
Education Association, the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, the 
National League of Women Voters, the 
National Child Labor Committee, the 
National Consumers’ League, the Ameri- 
can Legion and its affiliates, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, and other 
volunteer groups, together with practi- 
cally every state organization interested 
in education, are committed to support 
of the school system, its standards and 


necessary services. Most of them in 
clude guidance in the detailed statements 
calling for support of the schools. A 
number of organizations are making leg 
islative plans designed to 
school systems, vitiated through budget 
balancing carried out feverishly and in 
desperation, or through problems arising 
out of the levying or raising of taxes. In 


strengthen 


some cases the local groups will be de 


voting much time to preserving stand 


ards and facilities which they feel to be 
essential and which are endangered at 


the coming sessions. 


Special Sessions and General Election 
Results 


Delaware is in special session called to 
enact unemployment relief. 

Utah will meet in special session on 
January 3rd to consider its new cod 

Indiana held a special session last 
summer, when it was decided to limit the 
ability of a taxing corporation to levy 
a maximum of $1.50 on property, which 
has since created serious problems in 
the task of financing the schools 

Alabama recently passed Senate Bill 
179-X at its special session. This bill 
by Senator Warren Section 
202, Article 9, 
1927. 


amended 
of the School Code of 
The original bill stated that no 
child under six on July Ist shall be ad- 
mitted to school during that school yea: 
Details of an amendment passed befor: 
it was approved by the Governor are not 
yet at hand. 

On November eighth amendments to 
state referenda, or ini 
tiative petitions for legislative action 
were voted upon in thirty-two states, 
quite a few of them dealing with taxa 
tion affecting the schools. The majority 
of those measures which might be detri- 
mental to education and protective labor 
laws were defeated, notably in 
and Kansas. 


constitutions, 


lrizona 


Caltfornia failed to secure 
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a school equalization fund through 
amendment, and Colorado refused to 
amend its constitution to permit a lim- 
ited income tax for public 
Word has not yet been received from 
Arkansas where an amendment provid- 
for the support of the common 
and prohibiting diversion of 
school funds to other purposes was voted 


schools. 


ing 
schools 


upon. 
James E. Swet, Secretary. 


Professional Careers in Education 

The following pamphlets have been 
prepared by the Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, and will 
be sent free to those interested: 

1. Education, A Profession for Col- 
lege Graduates. Henry W. Holmes. 

2. Training for Leadership in Com- 
mercial Education. Frederick G. Nich- 
ols. 

3. The Teaching of English as a Pro- 
fessional Career. Charles Swain Thomas. 

4. The Superintendency of a Public- 
School System as a Professional Career. 
L. O. Cummings and L. L. Dudley. 

5. The Teaching of Mathematics as a 
Professional Career. Ralph Beatley. 

6. The Teaching of French as a Pro- 
fessional Career. Louis J. A. Mercier. 

7. Vocational and Educational Guid- 


ance as a Professional Career. John M. 
Brewer. 

8. Secondary-School Administration 
as a Professional Career. Bancroft 


Beatley and Francis T. Spaulding. 


Death of Henry J. Doermann 


Just as we go to press, we learn that 
Dr. Henry J. Doermann, President of 
the University of Toledo, has passed 
away. Dr. Doermann was very much 
interested in guidance and wrote his 
Doctorate thesis at Harvard on the sub- 
ject, “The Orientation of College Fresh- 
men,” which was published in 1926 by 
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Williams Wilkins 


Cor 
Further notice will appear later. 


the and 


Professor Jesse B. Davis of B 
University has contributed to the 
torical archives of the Bureau of \ 
tional Guidance at Harvard a copy 
the Proceedings of the Board of | 
cation, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
and 1911. This book contains a re 
of the visit of Professor Davis, who 
then principal of the high schoo 
Grand Rapids, to Boston to attend 
first national conference on vocati 
guidance. It is interesting to obs: 
the clear thinking of Professor D 
at that date as evidenced by his 
vocacy of the comprehensive rather t 
the specialized high school, of part-t 
education, and of applying studies 


the activities of life. These princi 


laid a good foundation for the 
work of Professor Davis. 
Floating University On Another 


Tour 

The American Floating Universit 
organized in 1926 by Dr. James 
Lough, formerly dean of New \ 
University, has now been incorporate: 
aS a non-profit organization with 
strong Board of Trustees headed 
Dr. Stanley P. Woodard. 

A specially chartered boat will leav: 
New York City on February 4th for a 
seven months’ tour of the world. Man) 
teachers in various parts of the United 
States who are on leave of absence for 
the second semester will be giad 
know they can take this long coveted 
tour and receive a year of college cre: 
in addition to the travel experience 
Special arrangements have been made 
whereby teachers who wish to attend 
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the Dublin Conference of the World 
Federation of Educational Associations 
(July 29-August 4) can remain in Eng- 
land and tour the British Isles fr 


pany 
staff 
zine, 
subj 











6th, rejoining the regular student 


body in Holland on August 6th. 
feachers who are interested should 
write direct to Alice Keith (Hotel 
elton, New York City) who can give 
As a 


ember of the International Relations 

ymmittee of the U. S. A., Miss Keith 
will take care of securing accommoda- 
tions for World Federation of Educa- 
tional Associations delegates. She has 
been invited to give a series of lectures 
on Music Appreciation and direct in- 
formal concerts of American music at 
receptions given by hosts in foreign 
ports. Plans are being made to broad- 
cast important events to America by 
short-wave radio. 

The rates covering the seven months’ 
program will be $1,500 to $2,700 (there 
are, in addition, four de luxe suites at 
a cost of $3,000 per person). 


S 
them more detailed information. 
; 
{ 


The Wisconsin Vocational Guidance 
\ssociation is developing into one of 
the strongest branches in the country. 
Last year this association sponsored a 
program in connection with the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association, and 
had as the banquet speaker President 
Glenn Frank of the University of Wis- 
consin. Those reading syndicated 
articles prepared by President Frank 
are well aware of his conception of 
guidance in our modern social order. 

This year the Wisconsin Association 
joined with the Milwaukee Industrial 
and Educational Counselors Associa- 
tion, the Wisconsin Personnel Associa- 
tion, and the Wisconsin Secondary 
School Principals’ Association in an 
annual dinner, with over 400 people 
present. General Rees of the Ameri- 





can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany, and a member of the editorial 
staff of the Vocational Guidance Maga- 
zine, gave a most unusual talk on the 
subject, “College or Business? An In- 
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dustrial Viewpoint The dinner was 
followed by an informal conference 
with General Rees regarding many of 


the problems of guidance as they per 
tain to the situation in Wisconsin. We 
have heard so many comments on this 
address by General Rees that we have 
asked him to allow us to print it in an 
early issue of the magazin 


A conference on rural educati 


held in New York City, October to 


November 1, under the auspices of the 
Executive Committee of the Southern 
Woman’s Educational Alliance Che 
topic of the conference was “The Plight 
of Rural Young People Today 

A joint program on college admissions 


and guidance problems was held on No 
vember 3 at Hotel St. Regis, New York. 


Topics under discussion were admis 


sion to college, the guidance function 
of the secondary school and college, in- 
dividual versus institutional accredita- 


tion, the American Council record 
forms, and reports of four committees 
The speakers were William S. Learned, 
John B. Johnston, Frank L. McVey, 
David A. Henry W. 


Holmes. 


Robertson, and 


The Connecticut Vocational Guidance 
Association held a meeting on October 
28, with the following topics under dis- 
cussion: Does Physical Disability Bar 
Livelihood, 
morrow, Vocational Guidance—lIts Fu- 
ture Contribution to Industry and Vo 
cational Education, and Industry—-Its 
Gain from and Contribution to Voca 
tional Guidance. The speakers were Mr. 
E. P. Chester, Mr. Harold L. Holbrook, 
Mr. Paul D. Collier, Mr. L. A. 
son, and Mr. Richard G. Plumley 


Guidance Today and lo- 


I mer- 
Miss 


Marie McNamara is president of the 
association. 








Review Department 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN THE 

CARNEGIE-CALIFORNIA REPORT 

The following quotations are taken from 
the report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching on State Higher 
Education in California. This report was pre- 


pared under the direction of Dr. Henry 
Suzzallo, President of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion, by a commission of seven, consisting of 
Samuel P. Capen, Lotus D. Coffman, Charles 
H. Judd, Orval R. Latham, Albert B. Mere 
dith, James E. Russell, and George F. Zook 


schools dedicated 


women so 


must be 
men and 


Uur common 


primarily to educating 


that they may work and live together more 
successfully in and through the institutions 
of a civilization that must be constantly 


conditions. Failure of 

understand many of our current 
and their tragic inability to co- 
operate in the solution of them constitute one 
cause that has led to breakdowns in our 
current civilization.” 

Whatever other resources of experience lie 
outside of the traditional disciplines, such as 
industrial arts and fine arts, will be utilized 
with full scholastic respectability as valued 
aids in realizing the new and broader concep- 
tion of the human and social purposes of the 
common schools.” 

\ change of emphasis from the academic 
to other domains of arts, letters, or science, on 
the part of a student, often salvages a school 
career and acts as a spur to continuous learn- 
ing. After some years of common schooling a 
considerable portion of students in compulsory 
attendance show a lapse of interest.” 

Here arises the necessity of providing vo- 
cational courses of a quality and value equal 


adapted to changing 


citizens to 


problems 


to and coordinate with those of an academic 
nature. This situation involves growing num- 
bers of cases as larger and larger groups of 


the population move through the school sys- 
tem toward the upper levels of common 
S¢ hooling as 

“The Commission further recommends that 
individual student counseling, which has had 
a wide development throughout the junior 
colleges, be continued and made more effect- 
ual.” 

“Now that experience and psychological in- 
vestigation indicate that a specific educational 
or vocational interest is not a good index to 
the possession of ability in a specific field, we 
are compelled to take into account both ability 
and interest, the first for social efficiency, and 
the second for personal happiness. Both of 
these are desirable social goals.” 

“Intelligent guidance which leads to wise 
decisions is important for the right adjustment 
of the student to life, but it is even more 


140 


that it 
from the whole school population the di 


important to society, in searche 
kinds of ability which requir 
directs them toward the education that 

their abilities effective and their service 

ficant The common should be 
foundly concerned with finding and en 

ing submerged talents of which the p 
himself is not aware.” 


society 


S¢ hools 


REMAKERS OF MANKIND. By (¢ 
Washburne New York, The John 


Company, 1932 Price, $3.00 


Carleton Washburne, Superintendent « 
Winnetka Schools and Chairman of the B 


of Educational Directors of the Gra 


Teachers College of Winneta, Illin 
written a remarkable book in which | 
recorded the results of study under a 


ship granted by the Julius Rosenwald F 
During his tour of the world he visit 


leaders of education to discover what 
leaders’ goals were, and whether these 
were “antagonistic, complementary or i 


cal in different countries.” He asked 
leaders such questions as: “Are you tr 

fit boys and girls to the existing societ 
to make a new social order—or primari 


develop each child’s individuality?” “Dx 
want them to put their country first, o1 
personal consciences?” “Do you want 
laws in which they do not beli 
you permit classroom discussior 
issues?” “Would you teach int 
only loyalty to your own 


to obey 
“Would 
current 
tionalism or 
tion?” et« 
The author visited Japan, China, India 
Arab states, Turkey, Russia, Poland, Gern 
France, England. Leaders of educatior 
America were also interviewed, which 
the comparison even more interesting 
evaluation of the results obtained ma 
clear that it is impossible to draw a result 
of educators’ efforts in various countries, 
cause they are unmindful of the goals in 
countries, and are guided in their thinking 
efforts by the conditions in their own « 
try. Even within the same country the a 


has not found much unity and agre: 
among the leaders of education 
Considering these findings, one won 


whether educators of today deserve this t 
“Remakers of Mankind.” It is probabl 
awaken them to greater possibilities 
Carleton Washburne selected this title. A 
stimulant, as a challenge to all of us worl 
in the field, this book is very valuable 
—Lronmw V. Ti 
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5 ENT SELF-SUPPORT AT THE UNI- apart fron ipport an 
| 2SITY OF MINNESOTA By James G problen ol which 
tattd. Minneapolis, University of Min-_ turity. The plea is f | 
Press, 1932 Price $2.5 as well as tud the ) t 
yok is based upon data obtained from the or woe An - ca — 
the ; iods of work and study w 
q regularly enrolled undergraduates in iatalienteenl Seite 
t! versity of Minnesota in 1928-29, and the ‘Guten of th Mi 
f samples of scholastic records. It was aia a ; 
{ i that well-to-do students are about as ey Son 
| to earn money as are those who need 
‘ p. About 56 per cent of the students 
\ reported as earning part or all of their PILOTING MODERN YOUTH 
t es. A moderate amount of employment S. Sadler M. D \ \ 
" not lower schol rship, nor the amount Waenalls ¢ mpan | ’ 
‘ lits earned, but an excess does, 75 per 
‘ f the expenses apparently being the This book, wr ‘ 
’ point. Students of both sexes who point, is ful f inter p 
t ll of their expenses are older than the wise advice A recen ( 
’ the student body. Freshmen and soph Journal states that psycl 
omores earning part of their expenses do not for explaining bad thins 
diminish their participation in religious and pointing out the right wa Tr} 
] societies, dramatics, music, art, student while it gives many cases of t 
rnment, and social clubs, but do diminish ing and bad behavior, is con 
fraternal and sorority activities and par- ful and should prove us 
ation in parties and dances. Upperclass students 
rs gave less attention to religious organ The book is written p 
ns and more to participation in athletics, both the virtu ind detect 
no decrease in fraternity and sorority ac- There is little attempt to w 
Earning for all groups does not de- in fact, even the chay 
ise the number of offices held in student to be set out on a calfeter p 
irs. It does increase somewhat the use of advice seems to be to try t 
iniversity hospital children or parents, 
[he opinions of many students indicate that playmates, keep out of 
are “no disadvantages” involved in earn- be as sensible as you car 
part of one’s expenses 4 large number 
of such earning interfering with study 
ithletics. The reasons given for earning 
than that related to need were voca MAKING THE MOST OF YO! 
nal and business experience. Earning stu John J. B. Morgan and I 
nts suggested a more flexible schedule of New York. Ray Long an 
sses and some liberation in the attitude of Smith. Inc.. 1932. Price, $ 
rtain instructors. They reported that the 
peration of employers was excellent The authors of this box 
\ concluding section on the implications of ago, put out the book 
tudy stresses the vocational aspect, par- Handling People,” a volume wl 
larly as related to the fact that many stu-- er called a handbook for t! 
nts earn who do not need the money. There encyclopedia of the tricks | 
no discussion of an important implication ing capitalists made _ then 
hich might well be explored; the question of This second volume, howe 
part-time program of college education such of the questionable or unet! 
that at Antioch College. The students scribed in the first bool \ 
tht man each job in pairs, alternating be- to the competetive system and 
ween college and job. There might thus be and while still drawir t 
ealized values hitherto unexplored from the lives of politicia 
The study is well provided with tables, ists, and bankers, it neve 
itlines, and discussions, and has a biblio- a great deal of sensible advi 
graphy as overcoming handicap 
welcoming criticism, learning to 
COLLEGE PROLONGS INFANCY. By ee eee ec eevmuinece 
Horace M. Kallen. New York, The John 0... ONANE SS" Onset ie tr 
: : ‘ - a am play 
Day Company, 1932. Price, 25 cents out olf thie these te ue 
This pamphlet of 30 pages is an indictment nor any anchor iz at 
and a plea. Colleges are indicted because they get on and be thought well 
urry the student into a monastic atmosphere, described ar trinsical 











BUILDING A GIRL’S PERSONALITY. By 
Ruth Shonle Cavan and Jordan True Cav- 
an. New York, The Abingdon Press, 1932 
Price, $1.50 
This book is a comprehensive statement 

based upon many kinds of adjustment 

family, marriage, job, friendships, emotion 
life philosophy, and the like. Not much is said 
of citizenship, nor is there a comprehensive 
statement on care of the person 

Ihe book is directed rather to religious and 
educational workers than to girls. It is, in 

fact, a personnel handbook for Y. W. C. A 

workers and deans of girls. Its subtitle is “A 

Social Psychology of Later Girlhood.” It con- 

tains a number of interesting cases, well drawn 

up, but most of these are left in the air so far 
as practical solutions are concerned, and the 
reader is not informed as to the author’s solu- 
tions. There are references at the end of each 
chapter and a few interesting questions 

The word ‘personality’ is unsatisfactory ; 
possibly ‘individuality’ would be an improve- 
ment. One’s personality includes all the ephe- 
meral, unnecessary, and trivial variants which 
he presents, while his individuality is more 
substantial. Many persons, particularly in 
these days of unrestrained self-expression, de- 
velop too much personality and eccentricity 

These matters are touched upon indirectly in 

the book but need further elucidation by 

some philosopher interested in youth 


BEHAVIOR ASPECTS OF CHILD CON- 
DUCT. By Esther Loring Richards. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1932. Price 
$2.50 
Parents, teachers, doctors, clergymen, social 

workers—all those who are interested in and 

often baffled by child conduct and behavior 

(and, by the way, how many of them can 

distinguish between these two terms?) will 

find Dr. Richards’ book stimulating and in- 
spiring. More than fifty cases are described to 
illustrate various child problems and difficul- 
ties, such as solitariness, day-dreaming, fear, 
retardation, nervous instability, restlessness, 
and lying 

The way out of these difficulties—a satis- 
factory adjustment of these cases—is described 
in a language forceful and clear, with sparks 
of genuine wit here and there 

These abundant illustrations, drawn from 
the author’s actual experience, make clear the 
point that the coordination of efforts of all 
the agencies dealing with the child and his 
problems is a step which we cannot afford to 
postpone any longer. Of all these agencies the 

school is certainly in a position to serve as a 

center of such a coordination, and ought to 

take initiative and leadership in the move- 
ment, the need of which is made clear in 
this book—Lronip V. TuLpa. 
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SELF-MANAGEMENT IN SELLIN( 
David R. Osborne. New York, Har; 
Brothers, 1931. Price, $3.50. 


In this book a clear, theoretical 
practical basis is laid down of the fur 
tal principles of selling, and these are pr 
in such a manner that the reader r 
study, care, and perseverance, apply t 
his or her situation. Also, the author 
the way for the ambitious salesman 
himself to be the executive of tomorro 

RAYMOND R. Stew 


GUIDANCE WORKBOOK FOR THI 
IOR HIGH YEARS. By Arthur H 
Webster New York, General Ti 


> 


Company, 1932 


This notebook represents the type 
which a group of counselors for an 
school might work out. It contains 
the standard and obvious exercises wt 
valuable for awakening the thought 
children concerning many occupationa 
tions. There are blanks to fill out, pr 
to solve, diagrams to use, and questi 
answer. One unsettled question abo 
workbooks occurs here, namely, how, in 
of individual differences, are we justifi 
assigning a two-inch space for every 
answer to a given question? 


THE BAKING INDUSTRY IN SAN FRA’? 


CISCO and THE RESTAURANT INI] 

TRY IN SAN FRANCISCO. Bure 

Attendance and Guidance, San Frar 

Public Schools, 1932 

These two pamphlets, one of 25 page 
other of 60 pages, are each accompanied 
four-page summary of the findings, p 
separately. The books appear to be car 
done, with clear outlines and interesti 
lustrations. 


7 


PROBLEMS IN HUMAN ENGINEERI 
By F. Alexander Magoun. New Yor! 
Macmillan Company, 1932. Price, $: 
This book is a definite step forward ir 

use of the case method, particularly in | 

lems of human relations. The volume 
out of a course given at the Massachusett 
stitute of Technology designated by the cry] 

title, “Humanics.”” The method of the c 

is to give out short, challenging proble: 


fifty of them are reproduced in this bool 


and to require brief solutions indicating 
the student would do in view of the « 
tions. For example, there is a case wher 
superior turns to a subordinate and asks 
to confirm a lie which he has just made t 
customer. Another concerns a man who 
fuses to be interviewed. Another deals 
a department head who systematically “pa 
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ick.” Others deal with how to find out 


employees to discharge, how to quell 
ension among subordinates, how to get 
with an expensive wife, how to deal 
in angry person 
Each case is followed by from five to ten 
ns as worked out by the students. Four 
i seventy-nine answers have been se- 
from a total of over 10,000 papers. The 
classified in three parts, “In the 
nning.’ “The Other Road,” and “When 
Have Arrived.” The table of contents, 
the fifty cases and the titles of the 
s, is followed by a classification by 


cts and by situations, the latter including 
ns with superiors, with equals, with com- 


rs, with subordinates, with customers, 
labor, and with the opposite sex. It is 
tv that student solutions so often substi- 


{1 dramatics and smartness for straight- 

rward writing 

Doubtless such a course needs supplement 

* by important books on principles of human 

tions, but the discussions indicated, under 

guidance of a wise instructor, cannot fail 
much 


oduce good 


S 


INDUSTRY By F 
York, McGraw-Hill Book 


OF 
New 
1931 
is a simple and clear exposi- 
tion of such topics as forest products, non- 

tallic minerals, iron and steel, non-ferrous 

nerals, and other matters. It is well illus- 
ited and contains many references to the 
ctual processes used by workers. 


[ATERIALS 
Mersereau 
Company, 


This manual 


CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION IN 
YORK. By Mary Stevenson Callcott 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1931. 


$2.50 


NEW 
New 
Price, 


This book is an interesting account of the 
progress of protective work for children in 
the Empire State. It includes a summary of 
child labor legislation before 1905, and dis- 
cusses subsequent progress in street trades, em- 
ployment certificates, mercantile establishments, 
hours of work, canneries, house manufacture, 
and enforcement. There are ten pages of sum- 
mary and conclusions 

It is especially interesting to remember that 
organized labor has borne the chief brunt of 
reforms which have been brought about in 
child labor. One of the first proposals in 
New York State was in 1849, that children 
under six should not work in factories, fur- 
naces, and workshops, while those under 
twelve could not be employed for more than 
one day in such establishments “without their 
consent.” This bill was defeated by the 


Legislature, and effective work did not really 
1875. 


begin until 


MACHINE DRAFTING. By Ge 
and J Charles Russell Peo ] 
Manual Arts Press, 1931 
This textbook is a com eX] 

the ibject for high sch« 

another book in vocational « t 

sumes that there is no need ! 

preliminary space to motivat 

The authors evidently thi tl 

ciently well provided for 

through the experiences of the b 

the course or through the teachi 

structors. Might it not be advi 

to insert a preliminary chapter on 

pational uses of machine draiting 

make sure that all the s len I 

background of elementary 1 





) 


JOB ETHICS AND GUIDANCE OF YOUTH 
By Florence Lansing Publist I 
ence Lansing 85 W th Pl 
geles, California 
This little book is designed ( 

school and junior high scl 

relates to many other topics | 

Some interesting cases are given 

not followed up with sol n 

Much elementary sociology and | I 

given, with many valuable bit i 

numerous problk The short chay 

health is a bit too didactic and f f 

a topic The book ought t t 

thinking on important topi 

THE SOCIAL AND ETHICAL SIGNIFI 
CANCE OF NURSING K Ani W 
Goodrich. New York, The Macmillan ‘ 
pany, 1932. Price, $3 
This book contains “addresses and 

that portray the beliefs, aspirations, st 

and achievements of members of the t 

profession. The author is dean of t : 

University School of Nursing. It x n 

for advanced high school girls wt é 

ously considering the work of nursing 

lowing are some of the topics discussed: eth 
education, hospital work, relation to the 
munity, the nurse in war, in il affairs 
and proposals for the training of nur The 
book is concluded by three pen portrait 
nurses, with comments on their work 

SUGGESTIONS FOR VOCATIONAL WORK 
IN THE YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION By Beatrice Doerscl 
New York, The Woman’s Press, 1927. Pri 
50 cents 

PROGRAM MAKING AND RECORI 
KEEPING. By Ruth Perkins, New Yor 
The Woman’s Press, 1931. Price, $ 
These two books are related to activit und 


guidance in the Young Women’s Christian 
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sociation. The first contains extensive direc- 
tions for vocational conferences, for classes and 
discussion groups, and for personal interviews 
The second outlines the many activities which 


an association may inaugurate, both recrea- 
tional and vocational 
MEN AT WORK. By Lewis W. Hine. New 


» 


York, The Macmillan Company, 1932 


This book contains about forty large-sized 
pictures of men at work in dramatic forms 
of industrial enterprise, beginning, of course, 
with the “cowboys of the sky.” The follow- 
ing industries are represented: builders, rail- 
road men, machine makers, tire makers, air- 
plane makers, precision machinists, coal miners, 
and electrical workers 

The Office of Education at Washington has 
issued a short pamphlet entitled, “Elementary 
School Principals: Some Data on _ Their 
Education, Experience, and Salaries,” by Wal- 
ter S. Deffenbaugh 


UNDERSTANDING THE ARTS. By Helen 
Gardner. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1932. 


This is particularly useful for any student 
who is considering architecture, decoration, or 
any other artistic profession. A large section 
of the book is given over to architecture and 
painting, with a shorter section on sculpture 
and a number of short treatments of the gar- 


den, city planning, the book, weaving, and 
pottery There is no treatment of music, 
drama, dancing, and craft work. The open- 


ing chapter deals with motivation and is en- 
titled, “Eyes to See,” while the concluding 
chapter is an interesting summary and appli- 
cation, entitled “Art in Everyday Life.” The 
author is assistant professor of history of art 
in the School of Art Institute of Chicago. 
The book is well illustrated 


NOTES ON BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


Tue CINCINNATI VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE Asso- 
CIATION announces the publication of A 
Topical Index of Reading References on 
Occupations. The list is based on an analysis 
of 86 books, each of which contains material 
on a great variety of occupations. The ma- 
terial is mimeographed on 14” x 9” paper and 
covers 52 pages. 

The page references, in each case, are listed 
under the occupations to which they refer. 
For example, seven books refer to the Auto 
Mechanic and the book and page references 
are listed under this heading. At the end of 
each group of references on a single occupa- 
tion, space is left for the addition of other 
references on the same occupation. In all, 
reading references are given on 1214 occupa- 
tions 





The Topical Index was prepared by 
cinnati Vocation Bureau to use in conr 
with its work in classes in occupati 
vocational counseling. It is being mad 
able for distribution by the Cincinnati 
tional Guidance Association at the « 
$1.00 per copy. Orders should be ad 
to Miss Marry Corre, Secretary, Cir 
Vocationa! Guidance Association, 216 | 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


The pamphlet “Educational Opportuni 
Greater Boston for Working Men 
Women,” has been reissued, 1932-33, 
Prospect Union Educational Exchange 
is a service that every city in America 
to have, whether carried on by such a } 
agency or the school department or the 
lic library. The document contains 162 
and lists over 650 different kinds of <« 


The Los Angeles Junior College issues a 
pamphlet, “Semi-Professional Education 
scribing the varied opportunities of a 
tional nature open at that institution 
following are listed: accounting, aerona 
art, banking, general business and bu 
law, civic health, civil engineering, recreat 
leadership, drama, electricity, liberal 
mechanical engineering, music, registrar’s 
tant, nursing, social arts, publications, 
and sound, secretarial, and peace officer 


The Institute for Research of Chicag 
supplemented its interesting charts by a 
ual prepared by Professor Harry Dexter 
son of Columbia University. It may be 
membered that the charts are in three fort 
organization, promotion in industrial org 
zations, and progress in the profession. | 
fessor Kitson has described the different kir 
of charts, offered instructions to the v 
users of them, described the constructive 
and interpretation of the charts, indicated t 
various kinds of exercises which may be 
and given a number of definitions of t: 
used in the charts 


The Allyn and Bacon Company has is: 
an attractive pamphlet of 36 pages on “T! 





Junior High School Movement.” The | 
pose of the junior high school in the directior 
of guidance is included. 

The American Medical Association has 
printed from the Journal of May 16, 1931, an 
article by Dr. R. G. Leland on “Income fron 
Medical Practice.” A number of interesting 
conclusions are drawn, among them that 
the 6,000 odd random reports of physicians 
from all parts of the United States, the median 
incomes are from $6,500 to $7,500. Long prey 
aration means larger incomes. The peak 
income seems to come 15 to 19 years after be 
ginning practice. Urban salaries are larger 
than rural. Orthopedic surgery is most lucra- 


tive and public health work least. 
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Office of Education has recently issued 
r No. 56, “Tests in Commercial Edu 
An Annotated List,” compiled by J. O 
tt and David Segel 
Mr. W. J. Greenleaf of the Office of Edu- 
n has also issued a short circular on data 
rning 96 individual deans of men The 
relates to preparation, undergraduate 
raduate, marital status, age, academic 
degrees earned, experience, salaries, va- 
activities including teaching, provision 
1 age, sabbatical leave, publications, and 
college activities 


Smith College has issued a sixteen-page pam- 
The Significance of Mental Hygiene in 
ge,” by Dr. Douglas A. Thom and Dr 
Mabelle Babcock Blake. The study deals with 
significance of mental hygiene in college, 
11 problems, physical condition, personal- 
pre-college problems, academic accomplish- 
and conclusions 
Minneapolis Public Schools, Department of 
Counseling, issued in March, 1932, a four-page 
phlet describing the ninth-grade program 
ude r eighth-grade pupils. Under the 
e date there were also issued twelve pam- 
phlets on important occupations. Each con- 
ns a picture and a brief exposition of the 
ipation under six or eight topics 


The Quarterly Journal of the Florida Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, Tallahassee, 
has an effective article by Dean R. O’Hara 
Lanier, entitled “The Need for Vocational 
Guidance as Evidenced by Surveys and 
Studies of Negro Student Vocational Choices.” 


The University of Iowa has issued, as New 
Series No. 177, a pamphlet of 100 pages en- 
titled, “A Personnel Study of 10,000 Iowa 
High School Seniors.” This study includes a 
summary of similar investigations, school and 
community differences, individual differences, 
selection for entrance to college, characteris- 
tics of the gifted group, and prediction of 
scholastic success. A battery of tests furnishes 
predictive value very close to that of univer- 
sity examinations 


Stanford University has reprinted from the 
Alumni Directory, 1891-1931, “A Partial Analy- 
sis of the Vocations of the Alumni.” An in- 
teresting table gives the sources of vocational 
guidance while in college. 

Robert Hoppock, Field Secretary of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association, pub- 
lished in the Journal of Higher Education for 
October a short article entitled, “Courses and 
Careers,” in which are listed the college catal- 
ogue announcements in eighteen colleges of 
regular courses in vocational information. 





recently 


munism upon 


tation program 


Washington 
land, has issued a small pamphlet on 
Health as a Career,” 
one on “City Planning as a Professiona! Car- 


The National 


ol suggestions 


These include Cornell 


Michigar 


’ 
College Flori 
Tennessee; and the | 
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Human Factor for Octobe 

the Journal of the National! Instit 
Psychology, has a con ehe 


ticle on “Vocational Guidance and 
Industrial Worker 


Ruth Strang published in § 


in articie enti 


Paths to Certain Educati 


She has studies 
for various kinds of teachers, deans 


Among the 


that the first position is 
that high school 
the most frequent approach to work 
principals, college teachers, 
workers, and that 
school give a valuable approa 
types of educational work 


Federal Board 
tion has issued an attractive illustrated 
phlet giving some case results of the 


The title is “Reclair 


th Jj ; 


nme Cuuca 


conclusion re 
held a relativ 


teaching seer 


counsel 
positions in 


for Vocationa 


sale by the Superintendent 


ments, Washington, D 


and colleges 
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Four recent pamphlets on women and their 


problems are Current Notes on Women at 
Work published by the Altrusa Clubs of 
Boston, Providence, and Portland; “Women in 
Industry, A Series of Papers to Aid Study 
Groups,” “Wage-Earning Women and the In- 
dustrial Conditions of 1930, A Survey of 
South Bend,” and “Oregon Legislation for 


Women in Industry,” all 
Women’s Bureau of the 


partment of Labor 


published by the 
United States De- 


Personnel, the publication of the American 
Association, has published as the 
February-May, 1932, a series of 
papers on College Graduates in Business 
Topics include: The Supply of and Demand 
for College Graduates, What Does Industry 
Seek in College Graduates, Some Fundamen- 
tals in Industrial College, Providing Informa- 
tion concerning Business to College and Uni- 
versity Students, The Employment Procedure, 
and Recruiting and Training College Men for 
Selling 


The City of Birmingham, England, has pub- 
lished a pamphlet by E. Patricia Allen and 
Percival Smith entitled, “The Value of Voca- 
tional Tests as Aids to Choice of Employ- 
ment.” The price is one shilling 


The October number of the Vocational Guid 
ance Bulletin of the Minneapolis Public Schools 


has an interesting article on the trends for 
work of automobile mechanics. The reasons 
for the trend toward the general mechanic 


and the generalized shop are clearly set forth. 


Los Angeles Junior College has issued an 
attractive pamphlet describing its extensive 
program of training for semi-professional oc- 
cupations 


The Vocational Guidance Bulletin of the 
Minneapolis Public Schools for May listed 


the findings of a study of “Beginning Office 


Positions for Boys.” 


A number of pamphlets on specific occupa- 
tions have been issued by His Maijesty’s Sta- 
tionery Office, London, and may be obtained 
from the London office for 2d. each. The 
pamphlet on librarianship covers the follow- 
ing topics: historical, types of libraries, the 
librarian, the Library Association and the 
School of Librarianship, organization and 
duties, training, prospects, and bibliography. 
There is no set outline for the several pam- 
phlets The following have been issued: 


Chemistry and Physics, Pharmacy, Veterinary 
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Surgery, Surveying, House Property M 
ment, Agriculture, Laundry Managem: 
Merchant Navy, Domestic 
merce, Librarianship, Banking, and In 


Science 


Union 
Mass., 


T he Prospect 
of Cambridge, 


) 


Educational Ex 
has issued a | 


of thirty pages entitled, “Opportuniti 
Scientific Analysis in Guidance in G 
Boston,” prepared by Miss Zelda Lion 
the guidance of Dr. Fred C. Smith 
study lists the various agencies whi 
tests for various purposes relating to 


tional and vocational guidance, follows 
partial list of the tests used 


Professor Rex B. Cunliffe of Rutger 
versity, with the cooperation of other t 
has published a pamphlet of 30 pages, “* 
ance Practice in New Jersey This is N 
ber Two of the Studies in Education 
published by the School of Education 


gers 


The volume of Addresses and Proceedir 
the N. E. A. Meeting at Atlantic Cit) 
summer of 1932, has just come from the 
There are several articles relating to 
tional and vocational guidance, among 
“Helping Pupils to Choose a Vocatior 
William T. Melchior; “The Practical Si 
the New Education,” by R. L. Cooley; 
tional Guidance in the High School of 
morrow,” by Susan J. Ginn; “Charting 
dividual Aptitudes and Achievements,” b 


bert G. Packard; and “Guidance Progran 
Secondary Schools,” by W. C. Reavis. M 
Ginn’s article is given in full in the Oct 


High School Teacher 


The United States Department of La 
Women’s Bureau, has published a pamphlet 


85 pages, entitled “Household Employ: 
in Philadelphia,” which gives an excellent 
count of the many ramifications involv« 


domestic service in homes. It is both de 


tive and statistical 


The American Association of Univer 
Women is much interested in guidance, and 
cludes it regularly in lists of appropriate s 
jects for meetings of the association and < 
ference groups. Under the topic of Vocati 
Guidance a number of pamphlets, leaflets, 
mimeographed statements have been prepa 
these are listed on the last page of a 24-1 
pamphlet entitled “Publications.” A_ se: 
pamphlet, entitled “Research Information S 
vice in Secondary and Collegiate Educati 
is also much concerned with vocational 
other forms of guidance. 
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Recommended 


by experienced travellers 


When You Come to New York 


You will enjoy staying at the Forrest Hotel, 
located in the heart of Times Square, one block 
from Roxy’s, Rockefeller Radio Center and all 
leading theatres. Close to the shopping district, 
all R. R. terminals and many places of interest. 


300 large, airy rooms, each with private bath, 
shower, circulating ice water and Radio. 


5O up SO up 
SINGLE DOUBLE 


Beautifully Furnished 
2 Room Suites - - - $6 and up 


Excellent Restaurant—Reasonable 


No extra charge for 


meals served in room. 


FORREST HOTEL 


West 49th Street Just west of Broadway 


JAMES A. FLOOD, Manager 











BRANCH ASSOCIATIONS 


Capital District of New York 


Auice K. Lewis 
Mary E. CLarkK 
High School, 


President. 
Secretary. 
Mt. Pleasant Schenectady 


Central Kansas 


President. ALETHEIA GARRISON 
Secretary. Loweti R. Horr 
436 North Green Street, Wichita 


Central New York 
President. James L. HAsTIE 
Secretary. M. JosePHINE HASBROUCK 
Nottingham High School, Syracuse 


Chicago 


President. Frep C. W 
Secretary. ELtnor G. 
Western Electric Co., 


PARKER 
Hayes 
Hawthorne Station 


Cincinnati 
LOVETT 

P. Corre 
Street 


President. R. F 
Secretary. Mary 
216 East 9th 


Colorado 


President. Rosa M. SCHODER 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mary L. Kotz 
School of Commerce, University of Denver 


Connecticut 


Marig McNAMARA 
|. W. MAartTINsoN 
High School, Bridgeport 


President. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Bassick Junior 


Detroit 


Mrs. Grace C. JONES 
WILLIAM D 
School 


President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Barbour Intermediate 


ROBERTSON 


Iowa 


President. C. C. DUNSMOOR 
Sceretary. LORAINE M. BRADLEY 
Victoria Hotel, Des Moines 


Kansas City, Kansas 
President. 1. B. MORGAN 
Secretary. A. L. Guy 
1328 Georgia Street 


Maryland 


President. Mary T. McCurtey 
Secretary. ALLENA R. BAKER 
Girls’ Vocational School, Baltimore 


Milwaukee 


D. E. Sires 
Mary F. STare 


President 
Secretary. 


Minneapolis 
President. Dean M. SCHWEICKARD 
Secretary-Treasurer. Mrs. Cora C 
2655 Irving Avenue, South 


Nebraska 

President. M. T. Caster 
Secretary-Treasurer. C. O 
Lincoln High School, 


MorRISON 
Lincoln 


New England 

President. Tuomas D. GINN 

Secretary. JosepH HACKETT 
9 Ericson Street, Belmont, Mass. 


New Jersey 
Ear” THARP 
Harvey B. SHOTWELI 
High School, Union City 


President 


Treasurer 


New Orleans 


President. James J. A. Fortier 
Secretary. EMMA PrircHarpD COooLey 
Orleans Parish School Board 


New York City 


President. FRANKLIN J. KELLER 
Secretary. Etrnet T. Girror 
40 Irving Place, New York 


North Carolina 
E. Coox 
R. S. Proctor 


President. L 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
New Bern, N. C. 


North Eastern Ohio 
President. Mitprep M. HicKkMAN 
Secretary. May B. THompson 
2016 Lakeland Avenue, Lakewood 


Philadelphia and Vicinity 


President. Eptra D. Gwixn 
Secretary. Henriette S. PottocKx 
William Penn High School, Philadeip! 


Rhode Island 
President. Etmer H. Hussry 
Secretary-Treasurer. ANNA S. Correy 
Central Jr. High School, E. Providence 


Rochester, New York 


President. ArtHur H. Bates 
Secretary. Frances J. STEWART 
Benjamin Franklin High School 
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